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magnificent Jefferson Memorial, rising above its terraces 
he south shore of the Tidal Basin in Washington, D. C., has 
iperb setting. From the columned portico of this marble 
‘ture one looks north across the Tidal Basin and The Mall, 
the Washington Monument, toward the White House. The 
ilar memorial room has at its center a 19-foot statue of 
nas Jefferson (Rudolph Evans, sculptor). On the frieze 
e the columns surrounding this chamber, are carved these 
is of Jefferson: “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
ility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
tations from the Declaration of Independence and _ other 
ngs of Jefferson are inscribed on four panels. The Memorial, 
cated April 13, 1943, was modeled after the rotunda of the 
ersity of Virginia which Jefferson himself designed. 


nas Jefferson (1743-1826), third president of the United 
s, was no soldier-hero; he was the intellectual and spiritual 
rr of the Revolution. During his almost continuous forty 
s of service in public office he fought for the rights of the 
mon man. He felt that his most important achievements 
in the area of political liberty, religious liberty, and liberty 
,0ught—as author of the Declaration of Independence and 
1e statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and as father 
1e University of Virginia. 


: discussion on current national problems, turn to the Learn- 
for Life Course on “The State of the Nation,” pages 24-32. 
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The Hynins 
Teach, ‘Too 


By Robert G. McCutchan 
Editor, The Methodist Hymnal 


Pavus authoritative advice about the use of 
hymns as a teaching device (Colossians 3:16) is so 
familiar that perhaps the felicitous rendering of 
the passage which was made by James Moffatt may 
give it a new impact: “Let the inspiration of Christ 
dwell in your midst with all its wealth of wisdom; 
teach and train another with the music of psalms, 
with hymns, and songs of the spiritual life.” * 

Centuries later Christopher Wordsworth, in his 
Holy Year, reminds us: “A church which forgoes 
the use of hymns in her office of teaching neglects 
one of the most efficacious instruments .. . for 
disseminating truth.” 

We admit the validity of Wordsworth’s assertion 
and at once come to our discussion of the practical 
application of it. 

By way of illustrating let us turn to the Feb- 
ruary issue of Adult Teacher. The theme for the 
Adult Bible Course for February 26 has to do with 
the rise of opposition to Jesus. The hymns I men- 
tion, each of which should be studied, would have 
been appropriate for use when this topic was being 
discussed. 

In Dr. Smart’s “Biblical Interpretations,” he 
said, “Jesus thought that God’s primary interest 
was in people.” Most of the opposition the Church 
faces today is because of its interest in people. It 
takes all sorts of people to make a world, but when 
we begin to consider possible hymns of service 
and brotherhood that would give point to God’s 
Primary interest in people, we are prone to think 


Pt sad Bible; a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
rothers, publishers. 
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only of the poor “down-and-outers.” Jesus was in- 
terested in them, of course—and so are Christians 
today. But they do not by any means comprise 
only those in whom God is interested. 

That is what Charles 8S. Newhall has said in 
his hymn (No. 470’) when he referred to “my 
burdened brothers.” Many men of consequence in 
our complex life are carrying almost overwhelming 
burdens. Louis F. Benson was undoubtedly refer- 
ring to some of them when he referred to “proud 
and beaten men” in his hymn beginning, “The light 
of God is falling” (No. 468). Jesus’ heart was kind; 
he had the kind heart that Ralph S. Harlow pleads 
for in “QO Young and Fearless Prophet” (No. 
266), the heart that “knows not race nor station as 
boundaries of the mind.” He would include all hu- 
man beings, privileged as well as unprivileged. With 
such a theme as this for discussion, would it be 
especially helpful to sing “When Morning Gilds 
the Skies,” regardless of how much enjoyment 
might result from singing it? 

In Dr. Stowe’s “Aids to Teaching” in that same 
section, he sums up his whole discussion by re- 
ferring to “the inevitable conflict there is between 
the teachings of Jesus and any lesser way of life 
and how Jesus nor anyone else can compromise 
with the truth revealed in him and remain true to 
God.”’ 

How better could this lesson be driven home 
than through the use of “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God” (No. 67), calling attention, especially, to 


2 The hymn numbers given in this article refer to The Methodist 
Hymunal,. 
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the significance of such lines as the first f 
stanza two: 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing: 


and the third and fourth lines of stanza three 


We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us! 


Another appropriate hymn is “March On, O 
With Strength” (No. 264) or John Bunyan’s 
ous statement of the stand a Christian shoul 
(No. 265): 


No foes shall stay his might; 

Though he with giants fight, 

He will make good his right 
To be a pilgrim. 


These all should be sung in unison, the i 
ment supplying the harmonies. In No. 265 the 
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should see to it that it be sung vigorously ang 
in strict time—no dawdling at the end of each line 
of music. And give a marked accent at the begin- 
ning of each phrase. It is not at all difficult ang 
is becoming a great favorite, especially with groups 
of men and of young people. It is one of the finest 
things to be found in our newer hymnals and should 
come into wide use. 

When there is such an abundance of hymnie 
material available pertinent to such a specific topic 
as is under discussion, would there be any real 
point in singing something just because it was 
familiar, such as, for instance, Bishop Heber’s 
hymn to the Trinity, “Holy, Holy, Holy!’’? 

Benjamin F. Crawford in his Religious Trends in 
a Century of Hymns, an admirable study now out 
of print, suggests the usefulness of a hymn is 
largely “determined by its ability to motivate re- 
ligious experience and promote religious life.” 

This thought should be driven home to us if we 
give heed to the truths so ably set forth by the 
hymn writers. The inspiration of Christ with all 
its wisdom should dwell more within us. We should 
do more teaching and training one another with the 
words and music of our hymns. 


How Do You Plan Your Recreation? 


By 


Minister, Calvary Me 


Ir is well to begin a recreation program by } 
ing that there is little that is really new i 
field. To be sure, there may be some ideas 
your group has not tried, but what is really n 
in an age of sophistication and nonpartici! 
in recreation is a new spirit of simple love « 
lowship and fun. In the search for the novel, 
times we lower standards and defeat a real 
pose of building Christian character. 

A committee made up of a cross section « 
various interests of the people in the group s 
be selected. One well-known leader feels th 
least a dozen should be in the planning group 
wisdom of this is threefold. (1) It is democ 
(2) A variety of views are presented. (3) 
planning group forms an interested and conc 
nucleus in the program. The findings of the 
mittee ought to be presented to the larger : 


a 


for consideration, discussion, amendment. A 


l:ke to have a share in the decisions and gen 
respond poorly to regimentation. It is difficu 
one or two persons to determine the interest 
needs of the larger group. Sometimes an in 
indicator can be used. 

Wisdom suggests that we look at the pri 
of recreation in both the long-range and ; 
term views. One committee always spends ai 
ning or two in setting up the program for an 
year. This over-all planning has real value. A 
eral outline of activities and interests is de 
This accomplished, the prospective calendar i: 
sented to the group, discussed, suggestions in 
and the material carried back to the comn 
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From this, specific plans and details for three 
months are worked out, subcommittees appointed 
to handle arrangements, equipment, decorations, 
etc. One large group prefers to outline the agenda 
for a year and appoint recreation committees for 
each month. 

A happy medium needs to be struck between the 
very vigorous and the “sittin’” type of recreation. 
Folk games prove a very happy type of recreation, 
yet these need to be carefully chosen and mixed 
wisely with other forms of activity and games. 
On the other hand, nothing will prove more deadly 
to a group than a diet of the routine assembling, 
listening to a speaker or viewing a film, eating, and 
going home. One group likes to divide the evenings 
between participating and witnessing. 

Activities might be kept in mind for smaller 
units of the group. Especially in larger churches 
where the people do not have many opportunities 
to become well acquainted, it works well to plan 
some parties where twelve to sixteen people spend 
the whole evening together in the same group— 
at least they will get to know those, then have 
all of the groups carrying on the same activities 
simultaneously, In our church we did this in 4 
large convention hall with several hundred people, 
and it worked well. This has the advantage of help- 
ing a little group to become fairly well acquainted in 
the course of one evening. All too frequently our 
social gatherings are too “social” and people leave 
without really getting to know any of the indi- 
viduals. There is a danger of cliques here, but that 
can be avoided by a wise plan of arranging the 
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smaller circles by numbers, or by birthdays in the 
several months. 

On the other hand, there need to be some big 
things in mind when the entire group will be 
caught up in a king-sized project in which they 
can sense real achievement with the class, the de- 
partment, or the fellowship. Such might be a show, 
concert, hobby exhibit, or even renovating the 
church, redecorating a room, or beautifying the 
grounds. Work can be great fun with the group. 

As a sample of the latter, look at this: A cer- 
tain couples’ club decided to conduct a hobby show. 
When it was first suggested, the ‘Job’s comforters” 
were many. Nothing had ever been done like it. The 
community would not show interest. Where would 
one turn to look for hobbies or collections in such 
a town? Nevertheless, the group discussed the 
project and decided to undertake it. An over-all 


committee was appointed. It produced a plan. Sub- 
committees accepted responsibilities. They went in 
search of possible entrants. 

The result? One room was turned into a flower 
show; another an art gallery complete with artists 
arrayed in smocks and busily at work; another for 
quilts, knitted articles, and other sewing projects; 
a verv large room was divided into sections with the 
whole gamut of collections, woodworking, home- 
canned foods, and garden produce. Indeed, the 
exhibits proved to be of such great value that the 
men in the group took shifts during the night to 
protect the merchandise. From six o’clock on Fri- 
day evening to seven o’clock on Saturday evening, 
more than 600 persons came to share in the fun. 
Ribbons were awarded to the best in the class. 
Projects such as this will occupy a group for several 
weeks but they do something worth while. 


Is Your Class Too Big? 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director. Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


This is the second article in a series on the edu- 
cational work of the adult class. 


Wuo ever heard of a class that was too big? 
] have. There are many of them that are too big. 
When is a class too big? 

An adult class is too big when the teacher is 
forced to deal in generalities, that is, stay away 
from specific needs of adults in order to keep the 
class members interested. When he does this, the 
class session becomes a substitute for the preaching 
service. It is better not to have a class than for 
this to happen. Due to the wide range in the inter- 
ests and needs of adults it is difficult to find many 
adults that have the same needs. The teacher, there- 
fore, will not try to appeal to all adults, but to 
those who have certain needs he is trying to meet 
through his teaching. It is the minister’s privilege 
to deal with the over-all needs of adults. 

The class is too large when it has a budget that 
includes many of the items which are in the church 
budget. It is the purpose of the class to teach and 
guide adults so that they will express their mis- 
sionary and many other interests through the regu- 
lar channels of the church. 

A class is too large when each member does not 
have a part in determining the activities of the 
class. This is just another way of saying that it 
is not the responsibility of the officers to decide 
what activities the class should carry on but to 
guide the whole group in determining them. 

Any class is too large that has a formal worship 
Service resulting from the fact that many adults 
come to it instead of to the preaching service. The 
Class Should spend its time teaching, then direct 
its members to the church service for their formal 
worship service. 

Since it is necessary for each adult class to be a 
fellowship group if good teaching is to be done, 
it is too large if a continuous contact cannot be 
Maintained with each member. Each member should 
be caught up in a sustaining fellowship. If mem- 


bers are to have such experiences, it is necessary 
for them to take part in many of the activities of 
the class. The teaching sessions alone cannot de- 
velop such a fellowship. An adult class is too large 
when it has so many members that the teacher and 
president cannot know each other. The intimate per- 
sonal contacts are necessary if some of the most 
pressing needs of adults are to be met. The im- 
personal approach does not contribute to develop- 
ing an atmosphere that is conducive to good teach- 
ing. 

An adult class is too large and defeating the 
realization of its major purposes when its teacher, 
president, or the members feel it is all they need. 
The class should not be a substitute for the church 
in any respect. 

An adult class is too large if the teacher cannot 
detect changes that are taking place in the thinking 
of adults, because it is the purpose of teaching to 
bring about changes. 

Any adult class that is so big it cannot have a 
program of social action in which all its members 
may have a part is too big. After all, a program 
of social action is the continuous effort on the part 
cf people to apply Christian teachings in their indi- 
vidual and group relationships. 
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Meeting a Challenge to Faith 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM, by Emile Cailliet; 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1947; $2.50. 


This little book, by the Stuart Professor of 
Christian Philosophy at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, is addressed to college students. It deals with 
the fact of the Christian faith and the intellectual 
doubts of students. 

Teachers of adult classes will find this volume 
helpful in meeting the questions of men and 
women perplexed by the challenge of naturalism 
and humanism to the Christian faith. 

—WOODROW GEIER. 
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Adult Bible Cou 


July 2: JESUS’ TEA 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


We have seen in several lessons that the 
ency of religion in Jesus’ day was toward les 
and while there were many conspicuous 
tions, in general this was true. 

It is characteristic of legalism that it i 
cerned with externals, with acts rather tha 
tives, with what a man does rather than w! 
is. Inner attitudes cannot be achieved by | 
tion, but the outward act can be controlled, a 
in part. The idea was simply that God hac 
manded people to do certain things and to 1 
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from others. They obeyed and were religious, or dis- 
obeyed and were irreligious. 

Many of the bad effects of this kind of religion 
are seen in Jesus’ criticisms of the Pharisees. The 
purpose of prayer, for instance, was that the soul 
might have communion with God. But the legalist 
could pray without any thought of God, and pos- 
sibly with one eye slanted toward the public to 
see whether he was getting recognition. If the mere 
act of praying was good, then the more often they 
repeated their prayers the more credit they had 
with God or his recording angel. There was no 
seeking for God in personal communion, and there- 
fore no sense of having failed when they did not 
find him in their praying. 

The same was true of fasting. Its purpose was 


1 Title for this series of lessons: “The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus.” 
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to express inner grief. But it was frequently used 
in ridiculous ways merely for the outward show, 
or else to conform to convention. 

Almsgiving is supposedly an expression of sympa- 
thy with those in need, but it can easily become a 
way of getting merit by performing the act, re- 
gardless of what is in the heart. 

Jesus’ familiar protest against such “righteous- 
ness” is in Matthew 6:1-18. 

Such ideas of righteousness subtly shift the 
emphasis from the approval of God to approval by 
men, Since men can see only the outward acts. And 
so Jesus contrasts “to be seen of men” with enter- 
ing into the closet where men cannot see, closing 
the door on the outside world, and seeking reward 
from God alone. One of the subtlest dangers about 
religion in every age is that religious men want to 
have a reputation for being religious. 

This leads to an emphasis on the trivial, and a loss 
of any adequate scale of values. Everybody keeps 
the main laws: in order to be thought religious one 
must go beyond them and pay attention to trivial- 
ities which they neglect. Jesus makes fun of the 
man who tithes the seasoning which he puts in his 
food, the fanatic who strains gnats out of his milk, 
of the man who can detect a mote in his neighbor’s 
eye while there is a two-by-four in his own eye. 

Another result is that people become self-right- 
eous and spiritually proud. They see neighbors 
failing to observe scruples which they observe, and 
they cannot help being aware of their own superi- 
ority. Churches are full of people who are smugly 
content and thank God that they are not like other 
men. This passes for religion, but it comes near 
to being original sin, the basic denial of one’s right 
relation to God. And so religion, interpreted in 
legalistic terms, becomes a divisive force, separat- 
ing men instead of binding them in brotherhood. 

In protest against these evils (and they are all 
results of one central evil), Jesus insisted that re- 
ligion was not doing something, but being some- 
thing. Out of the heart are the issues of life, and 
religion would make the heart right. The man who 
loves the good in his heart is not likely to do the 
evil. Grapes do not come from thorns nor figs from 
thistles, but out of sweet springs one gets sweet 
water. 

Murder is wrong, but one can refrain from 
murder and still hate. Legally he is all right. From 
Jesus’ viewpoint he is all wrong; for Jesus would 
substitute love for hate at the center of one’s heart. 
Similarly it is good not to commit adultery, but 
it is better not to be lustful. It is good not to take 
more revenge than the law allows, but the Christian 
does not want revenge at all (Matthew 5:21-30, 
38-48). 

Jesus thus reduces all goodness to attitude. When 
the lawyers questioned him about the relative im- 
portance of the different commandments, he said 
there was only one law; to love God supremely and 
one’s neighbor as oneself. In the same spirit is 
Augustine’s famous statement that the only law 
for the Christian is to love God supremely and 
do as he pleases. 

But when one thinks seriously of his attitude 
toward God and toward his neighbor, he comes to 
that humility which is possibly the crowning virtue 
of the really Christian soul. So long as I compare 


myself with those around me, rationalizing and 
excusing my shortcomings, I can be fairly com- 
placent. But when I come into the presence of 
God and his perfect commands, my head bows. I 
do not, and cannot, love him with all my strength 
and soul and mind, and I do not love my neighbor 
as I love myself. Our thoughts are not as God’s 
thoughts, nor our ways as his ways. 

The Pharisee in the Temple boasted of his good- 
ness, and as a result he was considered a moral 
failure. But when someone called Jesus good, he 
hastened to insist that all his goodness was a gift 
from God. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education 


This is an important unit of study. Large num- 
bers of Methodists are unfortunately ignorant of 
the basic teachings of Jesus. Many of these indi- 
viduals are consecrated persons who know some- 
thing about the Scriptures but they have never 
had an opportunity to discover some of the great 
principles that permeate all that Jesus said and did. 

The unhappy result is that these folk have been 
denied a Christian basis for evaluating the situa- 
tions in which life involves them from day to day. 
They may quote a bit of Scripture for this situa- 
tion or that. But someone expressing an opposite 
view will buttress his remarks with another verse. 
Where lies the Christian basis for judgment? What 
are the teachings of Jesus? You and your group 
will engage in a mutual search for the answer to 
these and related questions in coming weeks. 

It will be to your advantage to read all the mate- 
rial in both Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER 
that is included in this unit and the next. Observe 
information in the background material by Smart 
that will enrich your class discussion. Check ques- 
tions asked by Carlyon in Adult Student that seem 
related to crucial issues. Note places where you will 
need additional information and where you may 
need to consult your pastor or The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary. Be sure that you are well acquainted 
with all biblical references and quotations. This 
extra preparation at the outset of this unit of study 
will make all subsequent preparation easier, will 
give you greater freedom in leading your group, 
and will reward you with vital class discussion. 

There are three books that will be especially 
valuable to you in this study of the basic principles 
of Christian living. Your pastor is likely to have 
one or more of them in his library. You may find 
them in your public library. All can be purchased 
at The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory: 


B. H. Branscomb: The Teachings of Jesus 
H. F. Rall: The Teachings of Jesus 
E. F. Scott: The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


There are several ways you can open this dis- 
cussion about Christian attitudes. 
One way would be to lean rather heavily upon 








Smart’s background material and lead your 
to consider the religious life and practice p 
ing in Jesus’ day and Jesus’ reaction to this. 
do this, it would be well to give some o 
information to members of your group befo 
class session so that they will be able to parti 
in the discussion. This would help your gro 
why Jesus stressed inner motives and att 
rather than outward practices as the area 
essential goodness is tested. From this poi! 
can then move on to a consideration of the s 
attitudes suggested in the study. 

Another way to begin would be to ask me 
of your class what attitudes Jesus stressed 
Bible readings they have read during the past 
Your group would probably suggest such att 
as faith, trust, humility, sincerity, open-m 
ness, etc. From these observations, you coul< 
move into a discussion of specific attitudes. 

Regardless of the beginning you make, yo 
want to stress two statements from Carlyon’s 
rial in Adult Student: (1) Jesus had a majo 
cern for persons; (2) he was more concerned 
persons’ intentions and motives than he w: 
their achievements. 

Ask your class or group to define Christia 
mility. Does Christian humility mean that “ 
other people walk all over us”? Are Christia 
mility” and “meekness” synonymous? Why o 
not? 

Discuss the relationship of Christian hur 
pride, and Jesus’ recognition that “we love 
selves.” Indeed, he must have felt that a ki 
self-love is wholesome, since we are admo! 
to “love our neighbors as ourselves.” 

An old hymn contained the phrase “A 
such as I.” Is this an accurate expression of | 
tian humility? Why or why not? “Now we a 
sons of God,” says the Scripture. There is 
thing to be proud of in that statement. H¢« 
you reconcile such high status with Christia 
mility? 

Carlyon contrasts ‘‘masculine” and “fem 
virtues. Do you agree with his statement? 

In what situations in Jesus’ life do yo 
Christian humility most clearly exemplifie: 
what situations in your life have you seer 
same quality prevail? In what specific situ: 
in your life do you have the greatest difficu 


July 9: THE WORTH OF PERS(¢ 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Everyone who is at all familiar with th 
of Jesus is familiar with his compassionate 
cern for people. This is so obvious that it is 
made the dominant interest in his life. His tl 
nail biography is, “He went about doing gooc 

But this is to miss the primary fact about . 


The major premise in his life was not sociolo 


but religious. For him, life hinged on relation 
God. The meaning and purpose of life was fo 


the finding of God in personal communion 
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maintaining this quality of spirit? Why? Write 
your own definition of Christian humility. 

List the areas toward which we hold pharisaica] 
attitudes. In what ways are we guilty of self- 
righteousness? To what extent and how would 
Jesus’ condemnation of the Pharisees apply to us? 
Does our self-righteousness keep sinners out of 
the church? Discuss the situations where insincerity 
is evident in your class or church. What about the 
person who participates in the program of the 
church only so long as he holds office? What about 
the person who has attended church all his life 
but holds the same prejudices he held twenty years 
ago? 

Which of the following is responsible for the 
larger number of spiritual casualties in your group 
or church: deliberate hypocrisy, or indifferent fail- 
ure to live up to the Christian ideal? Which is 
more desirable—to accept an ideal and not achieve 
it, or to accept a lesser goal and live a life con- 
sistent with it? Why? 

The Pharisees thought they were “good” men. 
They deceived themselves. Are we deceiving our- 
selves? How? What can we do about it? 

Review again the reasons that Jesus condemned 
the scribes and Pharisees. When is a person as sin- 
cere as Jesus would have him? 

Unyielding valor is as much a part of our Chris- 
tian heritage as humility. Enumerate some in- 
stances in which Jesus evidenced great courage. 

Do you agree with Carlyon’s definition of ‘moral 
courage” as found in Adult Student? You will note 
that he associates courage with ability to endure. 
Are there not some other areas where today we need 
many Christians with great moral courage? 

How about our need for moral courage to face 
social disapproval for the sake of principle? Some 
of your group may illustrate this by mentioning 
individuals who refrain from drinking alcoholic 
beverages. You will want to lead them to see the 
need in other areas as well. What is the difference 
between “moral courage” and bigotry? How can 
each one of us achieve the former and avoid the 
latter? 

Someone has described habitual churchgoers as 
“the sermon-saturated pagans of the pews.” In 
what ways have members of your church failed to 
grow? Members of your group? Where have you 
failed to grow? 


drink to do the will of the Father. God was by far 
the most important person in Jesus’ life. 

Jesus’ interest in people was the inevitable re- 
sult. The God whom he served was a Father whose 
chief interest was in his family on earth. For 
Jesus to do the will of his Father, therefore, meant 
to serve God’s family. Jesus’ social interest is unin- 
telligible aside from his religious interest. The 
command to love one’s neighbor was second 10, 
and derived from, the command to love God. 

Jesus’ godlike love for people is consistent 
throughout the Gospels. He was sure that the 
Father had numbered the very hairs of their heads, 
and that the value of one life was greater than 
that of the whole world and all the fortunes in 1t. 
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In Matthew 25:31-46 we have Jesus’ .picture of 
the way God judges people, and it is not based 
on what we call religion on the one side or sin 
on the other, but solely on our ability to help by 
being good to the needy ones in God’s family. 

In the story of the Good Samaritan, God prefers 
2 man who is racially a foreigner and religiously a 
heretic, like a Hindu or a Buddhist, to officers in 
the church who cannot help a brother in need. 

In Luke 4:18-19 Jesus opens his ministry in 
Nazareth by announcing his mission to people in 
need, and whenever he found a life that was limited, 
physically by sickness, mentally by insanity, or 
morally by sin, he accepted it as a challenge to do 
God’s work by helping God’s children. In John’s 
Gospel he offers as a defense of doing such work on 
the Sabbath, “My Father is working still, and I 
am working.” 

This naturally drove Jesus to the underprivileged, 
just because they were underprivileged. They were 
not better than others. Sometimes they were worse. 
But they were God’s children, and they were de- 
nied, by social ostracism or financial need or some- 
thing else, from fair chances in God’s world. The 
whole had no need of a physician and could take 
care of themselves. But the lost sheep, just because 
they were lost, needed the help of the shepherd. 
Jesus’ own figure for these masses, many of whom 
we today would probably call slum dwellers, was 
that of sheep without a shepherd. The most help- 
less of animals, they could only bleat piteously 
as the wild beasts cut them to pieces. 

So Jesus, moved by the love of the Father, identi- 
fied himself largely with the socially outcast. He 
was numbered with the transgressors, for that 
was where he was usually to be found. He was a 
friend of sinners, a phrase which probably carried 
the same sting then that it would today. 

Of course it outraged the socially established 
citizens: “All the tax-collectors and _ irreligious 
people were crowding up to hear him. And the 
Pharisees and scribes grumbled, and said, This man 
welcomes irreligious people, and even eats with 
them!” 

But Jesus could pay no attention to such social 
snobbery. He was engaged on a rescue mission, and 
he was sure there was more joy in heaven over 
one of those lost sheep which had been rescued 
than over ninety and nine supposedly just persons. 

All taboos were ignored if they stood in the way 
cf the welfare of God’s children. The taboo against 
Samaritans was more bitter than any race hatred 
that we know today, but Jesus ignored it. Samari- 
tans were people, God’s children, and nothing else 
mattered. Jesus actually challenged a high class, 
aristocratic Jew to go and see whether he could 
do as well as the Samaritan in the story. And in 
violation of more than one convention, he got into 
conversation with a strange Samaritan woman 
that he might help her and her fellow townsmen. 

It was against the law to heal on the Sabbath 
except in cases of emergency. But Jesus was sure 
that God had given the Sabbath to help men, not 
to keep them from being helped, and so he healed. 
Of course, the religious people did not like it, but 
Jesus was sure that God did. 

It is from this passion of Jesus for people that 
all our missionary interest stems, and all the social 


service which marks Christianity off from most 
other religions, and all the appreciation of the 
sacredness of human life which Christianity has 
written into our Western civilization. We have 
vivid contrasts in Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia. Rejecting Christian ideas, they have no 
respect at all for human life. 

And we are coming to see with increasing clear- 
ness that if we are to continue the humanitarian 
element in our society, and the conception of morals 
based on it, then our society must be founded on 
Jesus’ belief in a Loving Father as the Supreme 
Power in the universe. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Begin this session by briefly reviewing the most 
important points of last week’s discussion. Then 
call to the attention of your group that before 
them is the opportunity to consider one of the most 
important of the ideas upon which Jesus built his 
ministry and which, since his ministry, has been 
at the heart of our Christian faith. 

It will be impossible intelligently to discuss Jesus’ 
teaching about the worth of persons unless mem- 
bers of your group have thoughtfully read the sug- 
gested daily Bible readings for the past week. In- 
quire about this. If they haven’t read them, take 
time to do so. 

After all have had a chance to do this, ask your 
group to list the barriers that Jesus crossed in 
these situations in order to meet the needs of per- 
sons. Or ask the group to quote the words spoken 
by Jesus which indicate his high evaluation of the 
individual. This may take much time but will lead 
to some incisive reading of the Scripture that will 
be helpful to your group. 

Take Luke 4:16-30, for example, which is the ac- 
count of Jesus reading and speaking in the syna- 
gogue in his home town. Ask your group: What are 
the important points in Jesus’ proclamation? Who 
are the persons about which he expresses a con- 
cern? Why were the people angry with him? Here 
you will want to take time to look up the Old Testa- 
ment references and note how Jesus used them. 
What are the barriers that Jesus is crossing in this 
situation? Jesus is saying that persons are more 
important than what? 

Repeat this type of procedure for the other pas- 
sages. They will discover that Jesus said in many 
ways that persons and their needs are more im- 
portant than the barriers of class, nationality, pos- 
sessions or the lack of them, status in society, lack 
cf physical health and attractiveness, constitutions, 
races, and customs. 

After your group has thoroughly discussed the 
suggested portions of Scriptures and identified for 
themselves the situations in which Jesus stressed 
the intrinsic worth of each individual person, ask 
your group why Jesus did this. Whence came this 
conviction? Here you can turn to the background 
material prepared by Smart who helps us see that 
the foundation for this belief was religious, The 
God whom Jesus served was a Father whose chief 
interest was in his family on earth. Therefore, for 








Jesus to do the will of this Father meant t« 
service to God’s family. Help your gro 
that Jesus’ principle of the worth of persons 
logical outcome of his experience of fellowshi 
the Father God who loves all his children. 

Carlyon says, “Men are the children of God 
in the Father’s image and bearing the ma 
his Spirit.” Ask your class, In what ways d 
bear the marks of God’s Spirit? List thes« 
blackboard or otherwise make note of them. 
relationship does this fact have to Jesus’ em 
on the work of persons? 

At the end of the next section, Carlyon asks 
far can we carry this doctrine? This sho 
thoroughly and prayerfully considered. It 
not be discussed in an argumentative or belli 
mood. Many of us accept Jesus as Saviou 
Lord. But the question is, How many barrie: 
we cross with him? Each member of the 
should search his own mind and heart a 
point. Some will be willing to go further 
others, but the reasons for the decision of 
individual should be shared with the entire 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

Ask your class: Because the needy are pe 
too, and because they have worth as persons, 
are some of the things that, from a Christian 
of view, the needy have a right to enjoy alons 
the privileged in American society? Perhaps 
of the answers will be: A right to an ade 
minimum of food, clothing, and shelter; a 
to a good education for their children; a ris 
protection from unscrupulous exploitation; a 
to a fair wage for work done, etc. What ki 
organization and institutions are now worki 
achieve these ends in your community? How 
you helping them? Why or why not? 


July 16: PRAYER 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


If asked what was the most impressive 
about the life of Jesus, it is probable tha 
people would name his prayer life. But it 
well be that it was different with those who 
with him most intimately. They have recor 
surprising number of references to his pr: 
They were impressed with the fact that some 
he prayed all night, and at others till evenin; 
come. 

As Jews, they were well provided with tl 
miliar prayers of their ritual, but when they 
Jesus at prayer they recognized that it was 
ent, and they asked him to teach them to pray 


11:1). The very tones in which he said “A 


(Father) seem to have lingered in the church 
years afterward Paul, writing in Greek to G 
speaking Christians, perpetuated them, tellin 
readers that they, too, could say “Abba” ju 
Jesus had done, even though he had to translat 
word into Greek for them to understand it ( 
tians 4:6; Romans 8:15). 

Just because of his appreciation of its s 
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Your class may be interested in discevering and 
defining the meaning and relationship of the fol- 
lowing terms: souls, persons, personality, character, 
Perhaps you will need to invite your pastor to help 
with this, or you may need some other books or 
pamphlet materia] that he can supply. 

Ask your class, Who were the scribes? Who were 
the Pharisees? What point of view about religion 
did they represent in Jesus’ day? Who are the 
Pharisees among us today? 

According to Jesus, what is the purpose of any 
institution—religious, political, educational  eco- 
nomic? To what extent is the program of our church 
in accord with this purpose? In what ways does 
our church violate this purpose? 

In the closing paragraphs of his background 
material for this session, Smart indicates three 
areas of concern in the Church’s life that are the 
direct result of Jesus’ emphasis on the worth of per- 
sons. Help your class discover these. 

Many of our people base the Church’s missionary 
emphasis on those words which have been called 
The Great Commission. “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with you always, to the 
close of the age.” Although these words are cer- 
tainly in the spirit of Jesus’ teaching, there is 
doubt among Bible scholars that he ever spoke 
them. Help your group see that the true base of the 
Christian missionary enterprise is to be found in 
this principle of the worth of persons, the sacred- 
ness of human life everywhere, which permeates all 
of Jesus’ teaching. 

Summarize your discussion. Urge your group to 
continue to study the daily Bible readings. 


value, Jesus warned his followers against misuses 
of prayer which were common then and are com- 
mon now. Prayer is not merely the repetition of a 
piece of ritual, though most public prayer is prob- 
ably much like that today. 

Neither is prayer a meritorious act for which 
we get credit, so that the oftener we pray the more 
merit we have laid up. We are not heard for our 
much speaking. Nor is prayer a means by which 
we can get a reputation among our neighbors for 
being pious (Matthew 6:5-8). 

Prayer is personal. It is personal communion, 
or companionship, between the soul and God. It is 
as personal as a boy’s conversations with his father, 
and as such it may include everything in life in 
which the boy is interested. Before the boy starts 
to school in the morning he talks with his father, 
possibly asking him for money with which to buy 
something which he wants. At the close of the day 
he sits on his father’s knee and talks to him about 
the things which have happened during the day, 
specially the things in which he had part. Both are 
prayer, and both are legitimate, but the boy does 
not value his father merely as a source from which 
he can get money when he wants it, and he does 
not think that his father ceases to be a father and 
to love him because he sometimes refuses to give 
him the things that he wants. , 

Jesus tells us to go into our closets, thus getting 
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away from other people and realizing that we are 
alone with God. Then we should “shut ‘the door,” 
shutting out all thought of spectators and all arti- 
ficiality. Just the two of us, God and I, and the 
realization is somewhat awesome. Now that I am 
alone with God, what is the purpose of praying? 

Probably it is generally assumed that we pray 
in order to get something from God. “Answer to 
prayer” usually means getting that for which you 
ask. Sometimes it goes so far as a desire to change 
God’s purpose and to influence him to do what I 
want instead of what he had planned to do. 

It was said above that it is natural to ask God 
for what we think we need, but what Christian 
would think his own purposes so far superior to 
God’s that he would want to have his will in prefer- 
ence to God’s will? That borders on blasphemy. 

In praying we express, probably unconsciously, 
our ideas of the things which seem to us most im- 
portant. We pray for what we live for, and if our 
lives are entirely selfish, our prayers will be en- 
tirely selfish. When Jesus spent a whole night in 
prayer, he was probably not filling out a mail-order 
blank with the things he wanted God to send him 
the first thing in the morning. He was, rather, 
thinking through the meaning of the will of God 
for him, and learning to interpret his tragic expe- 
riences in terms of God’s plan, because the one great 
passion of his life was that through him God’s 
will might be done. 

Even in Gethsemane his prayer was not that he 
might escape the cross. That was only conditional, 
“. . if it be possible.” The unconditional, cate- 
gorical part of that prayer was, “Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt,” even if thy will includes a cross. 

Probably no prayer has ever been used so often 
as a “vain repetition,” without thinking of its mean- 
ings, as has the Lord’s Prayer, and yet that was 
just what Jesus was condemning (Matthew 6:7-13). 

Probably Luke’s setting is more authentic, and 
Jesus gave this prayer in answer to the disciples’ 
request that he teach them how to pray (Luke 
11:1). It may, therefore, be used best as a kind 
of outline, or guide, for all Christian praying. 
What sprang first to Jesus’ lips? That which was 
probably first in his thoughts and which he su- 
premely desired, was that God’s name, or person, be 
hallowed. He was much more interested that God 
be revered than in anything that might happen to 
himself, 

Then follows his passionate concern that God’s 
reign come and that his will be done on earth. 
Jesus prayed for these things because he was liv- 
ing his life for them. He was halfway through this 
model prayer before he thought to mention himself, 
and then he asked only for enough to keep him 
going day by day. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Begin this session by giving a simple question- 
naire to members of your group. The questions 
should be so stated that they may be readily an- 
Swered and will reveal something of the prayer life 
cf the individual who answers the questions. To 
avoid any embarrassment to the persons involved, 


the questionnaires should not be signed. Such ques- 
tions as the following might appear on your ques- 
tionnaire: 


1. Does your family have grace at meals? 
Answer (check one) 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
2. Do you pray by yourself every day, sometime 
during the day—morning, noon, or night? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
3. Do you pray over important decisions, such as 
hiring or firing employees, buying a house or 
farm, choosing a new job, etc.? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
4. Do you pray in time of distress, such as occurs 
when a member of the family is seriously ill, a 
son or daughter is in dangerous military serv- 
ice, there is a crop failure, or a serious financial 
loss? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes (_ ) 
5. Did you teach your children to repeat one 
prayer at bedtime, such as, ““Now I lay me down 
to sleep’? 
yes ( ) no ( ) 
6. Do you ever pray for persons who might be con- 
sidered 
(a) your enemies, for example, business com- 
petitors? 
(b) the enemies of your country, for example, 
the Germans or Russians? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
7. (a) Do you pray for specific things, such as 
food, success in a business venture, a fair day 
tomorrow, health for your son who has rheu- 
matic fever, the money to buy some fuel for 
next winter, etc.? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes (_ ) 
(b) Or do you pray for general things, such as 
patience and courage to endure, cleverness to 
succeed, wisdom in handling your affairs, etc.? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes (_ ) 
8. Does the pastoral prayer offered by the pastor 
in church on Sunday morning lead you to feel 
that God is near to you and are you helped by 
this experience? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
9. (a) Do you pray for the success of the United 
Nations in their endeavor to lay a foundation 
for world peace? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
(b) Do you pray for the leaders in government 
including local, state, and federal officeholders? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
10. (a) Do you ever keep silent in your prayers 
and wait for God to speak to you? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
(b) Do you pray for the forgiveness of your 
own specific sins? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 
(c) Do you pray for your church—the pastor, 
volunteer workers, its program, etc? 
yes ( ) no ( ) sometimes ( ) 


Perhaps there are some questions that you would 
insert in place of these, others that you would add. 
Suit yourself and your situation. Collect these ques- 
tionnaires and, if possible, have the results tabu- 
lated by someone outside the class. If this cannot be 
arranged, ask two members within your group to 
do this immediately. 
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Without further comment, ask the mem! 
your group to turn to their New Testamen 
the passages of Scripture they have been st 
and ask, What did Jesus say about prayer? 

From their discussion you will want to dr 
the following points: (1) Jesus was a n 
prayer. Have your group list the number of 
and situations in which the Gospels record 
in prayer. (2) Jesus came from a people \ 
prayerful heritage. If your group has been 
ing this study for some time, you can recall « 
discussions about the place of the synagogi 
the Temple in Hebrew history and the es: 
nature of the Book of Psalms. (3) As Smart 
prayer is not merely the repetition of a pi 
ritual; (4) prayer is not a meritorious a 
which we get credit; (5) prayer is not a me: 
which we get a reputation among our neig 
for being pious. On these last three points b: 
that your group identifies the situation 
Jesus made each point. 

Ask your class, Which comes first, the acce} 
of the stewardship ideal or prayers that are e: 
petitions for the satisfaction of common n 
Why? Ask your group, For what have we a ri; 
ask God? A ton of coal? A job to earn money t 
the coal? Or the strength to hunt for work to 
money to buy the coal? 

What kind of petitions should we present to 
Why? Be sure your group catches Carlyon’s 
points: (1) most of us do not ask enough 
God; (2) we do not ask with sufficient earnest 
(3) we do not ask as frequently as we should. 


July 23: WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The surprising thing is that Jesus taugh 
little about religious practices. He approve: 
them, and took part in them, but they were not 
chief area of his religious interest and activity 

Jesus was not absorbed with furthering the 
ligious practices of his day as the preacher in 
church is today. Jesus was not an ecclesiastic, 
rather a wandering prophet. 

The history of the Jews had accentuated t 
interest in the outward practices of their relig 
Always they were under more or less pressure f 
the Gentile world around them, and finally in 
second century B.C. they came under the domi! 
of a Syrian king who decided completely to obli 
ate everything Jewish. A horrible persecution 
lowed, and since one cannot persecute the i! 
spirit and the morals of a religion, the attempt 
to put an end to all its outward practices. 

This experience produced its heroes and its n 
tyrs who struggled to keep Jewish practices al 
Out of this great effort the Pharisee party 
born. Since they came into existence for the exp: 
purpose of emphasizing and perpetuating these 


tinctive features of Jewish worship, it is not s 


prising that they eventually overemphasized th 
Some of these Jewish practices came to be 
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When you arrive at the point of discussing the 
Lord’s Prayer, you can do no better than follow 
the analysis—sentence by sentence—as outlined by 
Carlyon in Adult Student. Some members of your 
group should have their New Testaments open to 
Luke’s version and some to Matthew’s so that they 
can constantly compare the two. This procedure wil] 
naturally follow for the next section on “Matthew’s 
Additions.” 

If you happen to be a teacher who particularly 
enjoyed working with your group through the study 
of the prophets a few months ago, there is a sen- 
tence in Smart’s background material you would 
like to follow through. He says, “Jesus was... 
thinking through the meaning of the will of God for 
him, and learning to interpret his tragic experi- 
ences in terms of God’s plan .. .” 

Before closing this discussion the tabulation of 
your questionnaire should be reported. Evaluate 
this in terms of what you discovered Jesus said 
about prayer. Where does it appear that the mem- 
bers of your group need the most help? Ask them 
what they would like to do about it. Perhaps a com- 
mittee could suggest helpful books and magazine 
articles. Perhaps some members of your class could 
form a “prayer cell.” Perhaps you can help each 
other in your class meetings. Make plans to do this. 

Summarize your discussion. Make plans for spe- 
cial activities that may have evolved from the dis- 
cussion. Urge your class to continue their daily 
reading of the suggested portions of Scripture. 
Close with a prayer that is patterned after the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
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highly developed that they were matters for the 
religious specialists, and the average person could 
not observe all of them accurately. Thus they not 
only emphasized the division between Jew and Gen- 
tile, but they became the occasion for division 
within Judaism, the specialist assuming an attitude 
of contemptuous superiority toward the common 
people, whom he called “people of the dirt.” 

Of course our Bible reminds us of many instances 
when Jesus came into conflict with some of these 
Jewish practices, and, as a result, it is often 
thought that he was definitely opposed to them, 
and tried to abolish them. But this is a mistake. 
Jesus assumed no doctrinaire attitude. He was no 
iconoclast, and had not the slightest idea of over- 
turning the accepted practices of his religion. He 
was a Jew, and expected to live as a Jew. 

Jesus was in the habit of going to the synagogue 
(Luke 4:16), which more than any other institu- 
tion influenced the lives of the people. There the 
boys went to school to learn their scriptures, and 
there the adults went, at least once every week, to 
worship. Jesus had acquired there the familiarity 
with the scriptures which was so conspicuous in 
his teaching and preaching. There he often 
preached himself. 

Jesus probably saw the Temple infrequently; for 
it was down in Jerusalem and his ministry was 
chiefly up in Galilee. But we know the profound 
reverence which he had for this magnificent symbol 
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of the ancient worship of his people, and his tor- 
yential protest against its desecration by the cattle 
and the money-changers. 

Jesus protested against current misuses of the 
Sabbath, but that was not because he wanted to 
abolish it but because of its value. The Sabbath, he 
said, was made for man, God’s gift to him. 

The Passover was the great religious week in the 
Jewish year, somewhat like our Christmas, and we 
find Jesus eager to observe one more Passover with 
his friends before he must die (Luke 22:15). 

Jesus loved his religion and its practices. But 
there were at least two criticisms which he leveled 
at those who were too much concerned with them. 

One was that in their zeal for these things they 
lost all sense of proportion, as we have seen in an 
earlier lesson, and emphasized trivialities while 
they neglected the things which were fundamental. 

We have seen how he poked fun at their excesses. 
The tithers were so zealous for tithing that they 
took out a tenth of the mint and anise and cummin, 
the seasonings and flavorings of their food. Nine 
grains of salt for the food, and one for the Lord! 
Jesus said that the tithing was all right, but they 
had neglected the weightier matters such as justice 
and mercy and integrity (Matthew 23:23). 

Similarily he ridiculed their food laws. They 
strained out gnats to avoid eating, even uncon- 
sciously, something forbidden . . . and then gulped 
down a camel! 

This danger of disproportion always attends em- 
phasis on externals. 

The second criticism was probably similar. Jesus 
was sure, as we have seen, that God’s primary inter- 
est was in people, his children. But the scribes and 
Pharisees, religious specialists, had carried their 
religious practices so far that they frequently hurt 
instead of helped. 

This was true of the Sabbath. According to their 
thinking, the Sabbath was so sacred that it was 
better for men to remain sick than to be healed on 
the Sabbath. More than once Jesus ran into this 
attitude, and he outraged the Pharisees by healing 
on the Sabbath. He believed that God was inter- 
ested in the Sabbath only in so far as it was a help 
to his children. 

The same was true of the food laws, and Jesus 
said that it did not matter what men ate, since the 
food did not affect the character of the man. 

The emphasis on ceremonial cleanness prevented 
their association with outcasts, and thus brought 
cleavage into the family of God. 

Jesus conformed to the things which his religion 
had instituted, and undoubtedly found rich reli- 
gious meaning in them. But the primary demand of 
his religion was that he serve God by serving his 
fellow man, and the practices of religion themselves 
must justify themselves by this test. 
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Power of Principles 

AN army of principles will penetrate where an 
army of soldiers cannot; it will succeed where diplo- 
matic management would fail; it is neither the 
Rhine, the Channel nor the Ocean that can arrest 
its progress. It will march on the horizon of the 
world, and it will conquer.—Thomas Paine, in 
Agrarian Justice. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


General Preparation: You will observe that a 
new unit begins with this session. Actually it is a 
continuation of the preceding unit. The two should 
be considered together. What Jesus taught about 
religious practices and practical morality cannot be 
separated from his teaching about attitudes, the 
worth of persons, and prayer. In some places you 
will be studying problems previously discussed in the 
preceding unit but from a different point of view. 
This means you will have several opportunities to 
review earlier discussions. 

The resources that proved helpful with the last 
unit will be similarly helpful with this one: The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, several different 
translations of the New Testament, and the books 
by Branscomb, Rall, and Scott on the teachings of 
Jesus. Do not hesitate to consult your pastor if 
there are places where you are not sure of yourself. 

You will, of course, continue to relate principle 
to practice and lead your group to see similarities 
and differences between the situations faced by 
Jesus in his day and the situations they face today. 

Begin this session by asking your group to list 
the religious practices we observe today. Among 
these will be: prayer, Sunday observance, public 
worship, special days such as Christmas and Easter. 
If the group is interested, a separate listing for 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews might be made. 

After this has been done, ask your group to list 
the religious practices observed by the Jews in 
Jesus’ day. This may involve some review of the 
Bible passages studied to insure that none of the 
chief practices are omitted. Take time for this re- 
view if necessary. Among those listed will certainly 
appear synagogue services, Temple worship, Sab- 
bath observance, special days such as Passover and 
Pentecost, sacrifices, feasting and fasting and 
prayer. 

Ask your group, Why were these observances so 
important to the Jewish people? Help them recall 
the history of the Jewish people following the 
Exile, the persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the rise of the Pharisee party (see Smart). If 
you have saved the back copies of Adult Student 
and ADULT TEACHER that deal with this phase of 
Hebrew history, they can be advantageously used 
at this point. In any case, help your group under- 
stand why so great an emphasis was placed on these 
religious practices. 

Ask your group, To what extent did Jesus par- 
ticipate in these practices? Again you may have to 
lead your group to review biblical references. Did 
Jesus institute any new practices? 

Ask your group, Why was the emphasis in Jesus’ 
life and teaching essentially on a joyful note? List 
some of the unfortunate conditions that prevailed 
in Jesus’ day which he tried to overcome with his 
“good news.” See Carlyon’s material in Adult Stu- 
dent. Did Jesus oppose fasting? If not, what did he 
oppose about fasting? What was the value of fast- 
ing? Do we observe any religious practice today 
that serves a similar purpose? Note and discuss 
Carlyon’s questions at the end of this section in 
Adult Student. 
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Ask your group to compare the function an 
gram of the synagogue with that of The Met 
Church. In what ways are they similar? Diff: 
Relate the earlier discussion of Jesus’ tea 
about the worth of persons to his participati 
synagogue services and Sabbath observance. |! 
light of this, ask your group to list those f: 
which they consider essential if a Christian 
keep the Sabbath holy. Note Carlyon’s questi 
this point. Does Jesus’ principle of the wor 
persons indicate a return to old “Sunday 
laws”? On the other hand, does it indicate 
every man should do what seems good to him? 

Ask your group, What was Jesus’ relations! 
the Temple? Describe at least two of his 
there. What connection do you see between his 
visit and his last visit? If we are not trouble 
money-changers in the Church today, are ther¢ 
other ways in which we desecrate the high pu 


July 30: WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The term “practical morality” in today’s + 
is probably to be contrasted with “religious | 
tices” in last Sunday’s lesson. There we were 
cerned with Jesus’ attitude toward specifically 
ligious institutions such as fasting, synago 
Sabbath, Temple, and the like. Now we ask a 
the broader area of his general human contacts 
associations. 

One of the first things that we notice is 
Jesus himself seemed to be conscious of no : 
difference. There is no clear distinction betv 
secular and sacred in his teachings. To giv 
hungry man a bite to eat, or to cure a spell of s 
ness was just as truly the service of his Fa 
in heaven as to preach a sermon. It is signifi 
that he took the common practice of eating su} 
and made it into the most solemn ritual of 
Christian church. 

For Jesus, all life was sacred because all 
came from God and because he was responsiblé 
God for the use of all of it. Probably no other 
has ever been so unified, because no other life 
ever keen so completely God-centered. Everyth 
from the death of a bird to the overthrow of Sa 
suggested God to him. To go into a dining r« 
and to go into a Temple, both were for him sac: 
and for both he offered thanks to God. 

We would give much if we could know someth 
about the “unofficial” life of Jesus. During thi 
years, about half of them adult years according 
their reckoning, we know practically nothing 
him, and then the whole record is crowded into 
brief closing years. 

What kind of boy was he, and what were 
relations with other boys? Is it true that we t 
to think of him as a Little Lord Fauntleroy? 
grew up in a home with his mother and at least 
brothers and sisters. What was he like in 
family? Did he tend to be “goody-goody’’? Did 
have the consciousness of being a chosen son, |! 
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for which the Church is built? For example, when 
we take lightly our responsibilities in the church; 
or wnen we refuse in open discussion to submit op- 
posing economic or political ideas to the test of 
Christian principles? 

What does the Jewish observance of Passover 
commemorate? What does the Jewish observance of 


Pentecost commemorate? What does Pentecost 
mean to Christians? Compare the observances of 
Pentecost and Passover with our observances of 
Christmas and Easter. 

Smart in his biblical interpretations cites two 
general criticisms that Jesus applied to the entire 
system of religious observances in his day. Compare 
these criticisms with Carlyon’s concluding para- 
grapn. Ask your group, What does this imply for 
us? What place shall we give to specific religious 
practices in our lives? What changes will you make 
in your living as a result of this discussion? 


BOUT PRACTICAL MORALITY 


ic 


Joseph with his brothers in the Old Testament? 

For years he was a man, probably the head of the 
family of eight or more, since Joseph’s name ceases 
to be mentioned and it is assumed that he had died 
during Jesus’ childhood. What were his attitudes 
toward his work, and as a citizen of the little village 
of Nazareth? The records of his life given in the 
Bible are so full of his official mission that it is not 
always easy to see the man. 

Certainly, Jesus gave no comprehensive outline 
of morality. The law of Moses undertook to do that. 
In addition to the Ten Commandments, which listed 
things which one must and must not do, there were 
multitudinous enactments about every conceivable 
type of conduct. If in doubt, one opened the Law, 
found what it had to say about that particular ob- 
ject, and that was final. 

There is always a tendency to make Jesus into 
a second Moses, and to treat his teachings as though 
they were a new and revised law. Christians have 
tried to decide questions concerning war and 
pacifism, alcohol, slavery, dancing, and even church 
organization by appealing to Jesus as the final law- 
giver. But whatever else is true of his teachings, 
they certainly cannot be used in this way. He did 
not legislate even for his own day, and he knew 
nothing of many of the problems of our day. 

One of the most significant things about Jesus’ 
attitude toward practical questions is that they 
were not many, but one. All the virtues which he 
advocates are expressions of one central spirit. 
They are many facets of the one stone. The eight 
Beatitudes do not describe eight types of people, 
but one. 

If we have followed our recent lessons, we have 
a fairly good idea as to what that type of person 
Jesus describes is like. Granted Jesus’ conceptions 
of God and our relation to him, of the meaning of 
love and its place in our lives, of the sanctity and 
dignity of man, and a life like the life of Jesus is 
the result. Such a life will always be humble and 
never boastful, partly because constantly living in 
the presence of God leaves a man nothing to boast 
about, and partly because he is not interested in 
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building himself up or in excelling his neighbors. 

Similarly, he will think in terms of his obliga- 
tions to others, and not in terms of his rights. His 
Christian love for others will make him want to 
contribute what he can to their lives, and not take 
as much as he can from them. 

He will not be quick to pass judgment, partly be- 
cause he knows his own heart too well to be self- 
righteous, and partly because he knows that a 
critical, censorious attitude will never increase love 
between him and his brothers. 

He will be neighborly with all people, regardless 
of race, color, social standing, or morals, because 
he actually feels (it is an experience, not a doc- 
trine) that as sons of the same Father they are all 
brothers. 

Above all, he will be sincere. His virtues will not 
be things which he has put on. They will not be 
something which he has added to himself: they will 
be himself. He will act that way because he is that 
way. His conduct will spring spontaneously out of a 
heart sincerely dedicated to God and his fellow men. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 


If you have read all the material for this session, 
you know that it centers around such virtues as 
gratitude, kindness, fidelity, and neighborliness. 
One difficulty you face is that these are the kind of 
ideas with which everyone agrees, especially every- 
one in a church group. This means that you must 
lead your group to think beyond the commonly ac- 
cepted range of these ideas. If you fail to do this, 
the discussion is likely to fall flat. 

You will notice that Carlyon interprets “practi- 
cal morality” to mean the “real” as opposed to 
“ideal” moral practices; the attainable as over 
against that which is not yet achieved—perhaps 
unattainable. On the other hand, Smart interprets 
“practical morality” as a contrast with ‘religious 
practices,” as we considered them in last week’s 
discussion. “Practical morality,” as we are to con- 
sider it here, is concerned with the broader area of 
Jesus’ human contacts and associations. 

It is also important to consider the close relation- 
ship of gratitude, kindness, fidelity, and neighbor- 
liness to the attitudes we discussed four weeks ago. 
“Neighborliness” may describe a way of behaving, 
but it assumes a neighborly attitude and a neigh- 
borly person. The same is true of kindness. 

As leader of a group of adults, are you clear in 
your own mind about those teachings of Jesus that 
may come within the scope of the phrase “practical 
morality” ? 

Perhaps a good way to begin this session would 
be to ask your group what they understand the 
words “practical morals” or “practical morality” to 
mean. Note their answers and then consider the 
major sections outlined in this lesson. Where do 
they agree? Disagree? Consider Carlyon’s state- 
ment included in the third paragraph of his ma- 
terial in Adult Student. Do you agree? Why? 

What makes some people habitually and sincerely 
grateful while others are not? What are some ac- 
companying attitudes that make gratitude possible 


in a person? Would you say “imagination” that 
makes it possible for a person to see himself in an- 
other’s place is a necessary corollary of gratitude? 
How does any attitude grow in a person? How do 
you “learn” an attitude? 

To what extent will gratitude to God follow 
genuine experiences of fellowship with God? Could 
it be that many people in the church are stingy in 
their offerings because they haven’t yet come to 
understand the fullness of their relationship with 
God? How can this be? How can adults grow up in 
the church and remain ungrateful to God? Ask the 
question again, How is any attitude learned? 

Do you agree with Carlyon’s statement, “There 
is a common Protestant opposition to ‘good works’ 
as a substitute for inner goodness”? Consider this 
in the light of an article in Life a few months ago, 
which said in effect that Methodist people are more 
concerned with getting things done than with theo- 
logical arguments. What difference does it make 
what you believe so long as you are neighborly, 
kind, and do your fair share of good deeds? What 
is the motivation to good deeds that we find in the 
professional ‘“‘do-gooder”? What were Jesus’ rea- 
sons for his demand that his followers do good 
deeds? 

We all believe in being kind. The place where we 
differ is in the limitations we place on our kindness. 
Do you know how to be kind to those less fortunate 
than yourself without being patronizing? Do you 
know how to be kind without, as the same time, ad- 
miring yourself for being kind? Do you enjoy being 
kind in those situations where you can see the 
direct result of your kindness, but do not stir your- 
self to exert pressure in distant places that will 
bring the kindly touch? For example, why bother 
to deliver a basket of food to a needy family at 
Thanksgiving time if you won’t write your Con- 
gressman to support the “Point 4” program of 
technical assistance for backward nations? Or con- 
tribute to the support of the Church’s missionary 
program? Is it “kindness” to allow a law that for- 
bids a member of another race the full use of your 
public library? Why or why not? 

Ask your group to list the responsibilities held 
by all members of the group in the church, com- 
munity organizations, : political office. Ask your 
group to evaluate this record of stewardship. Are 
talents being used to the best advantage? Is time 
being spent in responsibilities that will serve the 
community and contribute to the building of the 
kingdom of God? Or is a lot of valuable time and 
talent being wasted in an empty process of whip- 
ping up social froth in a multitude of so-called 
“fraternal organizations” ? 

Most of the foregoing virtues can be summarized 
in genuine neighborliness if it is Christian neigh- 
borliness. Read the story of the Good Samaritan 
and ask your group, What is the Christian answer 
to the question, who is my neighbor? When a mem- 
ber of your group says, “the person who is in need,” 
emphasize the point by adding the person who is 
in need regardless of distance, color of skin, nation- 
ality, education, or any other distinguishing mark. 

Invite your group to unite in prayer that all may 
overcome the barriers that separate us from our 
fellow men. Urge your group to continue to study 
the daily Bible readings suggested for them. 
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International Lesson 


July 2: WHAT CAN I DO WHEN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By C. C. McCown 


Dean Emeritus, Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


SCRIPTURE: GENESIS 25:27-34; 27:1-45; 33 


Like the stories of Homeric heroes, the tal 
the Hebrew patriarchs carry the reader back 
the life of primitive, but far from uncultured, 

Even “unto this day,” to use a biblical pl 
families of seminomads wander about from 
to place over the land of Palestine. Their 
“houses of hair,” exactly like those of the 
Bedouins, are to be found from the edge of 
desert to the sand dunes of the Mediterra 
coast. Some, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
fields and till them. Many of them, as is also 
of the purely nomadic Bedouins of the Sj) 
steppe, are intelligent, widely informed, and e 
tially cultured people, even though they live ar 
ceedingly simple and strenuous life. Such, we 
suppose, were the Hebrew patriarchs. 

Culture does not consist in the abundanc 
gadgets which a people possesses. 

The stories of the patriarchs were doubtless 
rent on the tongues of gifted tellers of folk | 
long before they were reduced to writing. S 
show special interest in Ephraim, or Nort! 
Israel, others in Judah. Those in the passages 
lected for our lesson belong to the latter group 
are supposed to have been collected and put 
writing by a Judean sometime in the century 
comparative security, prosperity, and hopeful! 
(950-850 B.c.) following the time of David 
Solomon. They exhibit complete faith in the glor 
future of the nation (Genesis 13:16). 

But, although the Judean writer was an ari 
patriot, he was not an isolationist; he rev 
(Genesis 22:17-19) an interest in other nati 
that comes to fuller expression in the prophet 
century or more later. 

The Judean writer tells his stories with a 
markable combination of simplicity and nobility 
language. Jacob pays for his sins, once he has 
his doting mother’s care. Hospitably received 
his Aramean relatives, he is tricked by his fath 
in-law, envied by his brothers-in-law, and must 
from the comparative security of their clan 
Padanaram to face the brother he had scandalou 
wronged. Behind him comes the angry father- 
lew; before him is the incalculable’ broth 
Through divine intervention he makes peace w 
the father of his thievish, lying favorite wife. 

But the messengers sent to appease his brother 
turn saying merely that the brother is coming 
meet him with four hundred men. The writer d: 
not describe the trembling cheat, but merely té 
what he does as he thinks of the mighty hunt 
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HAVE WRONGED SOMEONE? ° 
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with four hundred men hastening to meet him with 
only wives and children, huge flocks of sheep and 
goats, and their shepherds to protect him. Here js 
wonderful economy of expression. 

It is especially notable that the writer is at no 
pains to conceal the weaknesses of his hero, the 
nation’s ancestor. Esau, ancestor of the hated 
Edomites from Seir, is to us actually the more at- 
tractive character of the two. When they meet, with 
defenseless Jacob in his power, his magnanimity 
seems almost fabulous. To the ordinary calculating 
peasant or unscrupulous merchant, Jacob’s devious 
ways and small successes must have seemed highly 
amusing and commendable. The author could hardly 
have so regarded them when he pictured the craven 
Jacob humbly begging forgiveness for the great 
wrongs he had done his brother. 

Doubtless the storyteller believed that evil deeds 
come back upon the doer sooner or later. He must 
also have believed that impulsive generosity cannot 
atone for impulsive weakness and stupid indiffer- 
ence to opportunity and future values. 

Esau’s childish surrender to momentary weari- 
ness stands in sharp contrast to Jacob’s steady, 
consistent character, ready to work and to endure, 
as well as to take care of his own interests, always 
looking beyond the moment to the future. 

How sincere was Jacob’s sorrow for the wrongs 
he had done to his brother? The story gives no in- 
dication. He acted according to the principles of 
intelligent self-interest; he did what he could to 
make amends; and he met his brother in a humble, 
conciliatory spirit. But, at best, the story falls far 
short of New Testament standards of conduct. 

It is fortunate that men and women with very 
unattractive qualities can accomplish much that is 
good. Otherwise there would be small hope for the 
world. It is most unfortunate that some admirable 
qualities may not make for social usefulness. 
Generosity such as Esau’s, commendable as it is, 
may be accompanied by laxness of spirit and in- 
difference to values rather than strength of charac- 
ter and ability of accomplishment. 

If one overlooks their racialism and nationalism, 
the stories of the patriarchs are marvelous illumi- 
nants of the devious paths of human conduct. For- 
tunately, many of Jacob’s descendants were more 
heroic characters than he. 
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CHRISTIANS should be aware of their citizenship 
in a better country, that they may rightly adapt 
themselves to this world.—Martin Luther. 
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AND the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: 

But he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever. 


—I John 2:17. 











A TEACHING PLAN 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


“You certainly did a splendid job of teaching the 
lesson this morning, and I thoroughly enjoyed it!” 
This and similar remarks are considered by most 
of us aS adequate compensation for the energy and 
effort expended in preparation for the church school 
session. Admittedly, a lesson should be interesting; 
and vet, our primary business is not to entertain, 
but to so think through various problems with our 
class members that changes in attitude and living 
approximating the Christian ideal will result. 

If this is true, the most rewarding thing you can 
do—after you have read the material in the pupil’s 
text-—will be to determine what changes you hope 
will occur in the lives of your class as a result of 
this lesson. Write these down in such words as the 
following: (1) A sincere and intelligent effort made 
by class members to heal any breach and correct 
any misunderstanding which may exist between 
them and other individuals; (2) the development of 
greater insight into the numerous ways whereby 
we unconsciously wrong others; (3) greater emo- 
tional maturity on the part of individuals who are 
habitually “getting their feelings hurt.” 

In order to bring about these results we must 
guard against any tendency toward a “talent-show” 
type of lesson where we merely string together in 
illogical fashion interesting bits of information. 
Rather we must strive to create through our teach- 
ing procedure the mental and emotional climate 
which will produce the results which we desire. 

Such a climate will be most satisfactorily formed 
if you begin the session in such a way that your 
class will see the significant bearing which this 
topic has on their lives. There are many ways to 
relate this subject to the current thinking of your 
grouv. If I were teaching this lesson, however, I 
would begin with a consideration of the question, 
What happens to us when we wrong others? In 
presenting this issue you may want to review the 
brief facts of the biblical accounts of the story of 
Jacob and Esau—and then ask, What was the effect 
of Jacob’s wrongdoing upon his own life? Here you 
will call attention to the nights and days of constant 
fear lest Esau should kill him for his evil actions. 
This fear persisted down through the years, as is 
evidenced by the fact that Jacob took into account 
in preparing to meet Esau that his brother might 
still be seeking revenge. 

The material in Adult Student treats this matter 
of the place of fear and a sense of guilt in our lives. 
We must realize that in most cases the damage is 
greater to the one who is guilty of wrongdoing than 
to the recipient of the injustice. Jesus, realizing the 
poison which is injected into our own system by 
such action, was giving us good practical advice 
when he said, “If you are offering your gift at the 
altar, and there remember that your brother has 
something against you, leave your gift there be- 
fore the altar and go; first be reconciled to your 
brother, and then come and offer your gift” (Mat- 
thew 5:23-24). 

If such serious damage is inflicted upon us as a 





“Jacob.” (Photo from John H. Eggers Publications and 
The New York Public Library, from Three Lions.) 


result of wrongdoing, perhaps we had better give 
attention to what is involved in such action. In 
what ways do we wrong others? Jacob’s wrong- 
doing was consciously planned activity—but this 
flagrant example should not detract our attention 
from the numerous ways in which we are guilty of 
this subtle form of sinning. The practice of “‘gos- 
sip” is such a pleasant form of wrongdoing—we 
are not put in jail for doing it—and yet the damage 
done is frequently frightening. Again Jesus’ state- 
ment, “Judge not lest ye be so judged’—reminds 
us that the final pictures of such episodes is the 
unhappy person who indulges in such pastime. 

Cox (Adult Student) says that we wrong others 
by depriving them of education and medical service, 
simply because we cannot agree how to solve the 
problem. 

The question which naturally arises at this point 
is “What can I do when I have wronged someone?” 
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Many individuals follow Jacob’s pattern and a 
years to go by before they attempt to make am 
for past wrongs; but we have seen how th 
cedure brings hours of countless sufferir 
mental agony. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
“How soon should the Christian do somethin; 
the wrong he has done another?” 

Must not repentance always be a three-way 
between the offender, the one wronged, and 
Keeping in mind that repentance is not just 
we are sorry, but as Slutz defines it in Wesley 
terly, it is being so deeply and genuinely sor 


July 9: HOW DO WE DISCOVE! 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By C. C. McCown 
SCRIPTURE: EXODUS 4:28-31; 19:16-25. 


Nearly fifty years ago, the French archaeo! 
expedition at Susa in Persia made one of the 
exciting discoveries on record up to that tim 
an eight-foot stela, or pillar, of black diorite, 
found an inscription in 3,600 lines of Baby! 
cuneiform containing the code of laws of 
murabi, the greatest of early Babylonian mon 
(about 2000 B.c.). Excavation since then ha 
covered fragments of later codes at Boghazk« 


“Asia Minor in Hittite cuneiform, and in Ass 


at Assur, and still older Sumerian codes in | 
lonia. There are thus five sets of codes to com 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Hittite, Assyrian, 
latest of all, the Hebrew. 

In addition to two versions of the Ten 
mandments, the Bible has preserved five diff: 
Hebrew codes: (1) the “Covenant Code” of 
criminal, and ritual law (Exodus 20:22 thr 
23; 34); (2) the Deuteronomic Code (Deuteror 
12 through 26; 28) also covering the three ty 
(3) the “Holiness Code” (Leviticus 17 through 
emphasizing ritual cleanness; (4) the “Pri: 
Code,” scattered through Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, and including all of Leviticus; contai 
all types of law, but emphasizing ritual and 
ligious statutes; and (5) Ezekiel 40 through 
concerned chiefly with ritual. These codes are 
from identi¢al or even consistent, but they ha 
mass of similarities which indicate their com 
relation to the experience of the Hebrew pec 
They have also characteristics which different 
them cne from another and from the other nati 
codes. 

What startled scholars when they read the ( 
of Hammurabi was the close resemblance in m 
details between the laws written down in Baby 
centuries before the Exodus and the various c 
in the Bible. Indeed, all of the national codes 
hibit fundamentally similar attitudes on cri! 
against persons and property, as to. busi! 
honesty, and as to family and sex relations. ' 
more distant Hittites differed most. For exam 
they showed no trace of the “law of revenge.” " 
agricultural Hebrews allowed no interest on loa 
whereas the highly commercial Babylonians tool 
for granted. The Code of Hammurabi was m 
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ean act that one determines not to repeat it. After 
repentance, is there anything else one can do about 
our wrong action? 

What about atonement? This would necessarily 
bring about a discussion concerning the type of 
wrong committed, because certainly it is possible 
to atone for some—in other instances atonement 
would be impossible. 

I would close the session with a period of quiet 
meditation and prayer where each individual might 
seek God’s help for “righting any wrong he has 
committed.” 


GOD’S LAW? 
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lenient than the Hebrew in that a person sold into 
slavery for debt had to serve six years among the 
Hebrews, but only three among the Babylonians. 

What were the origins and interrelations of 
these codes, so similar and yet so different? The 
Hittite code must have developed independently. 
But the Babylonian and Assyrian laws clearly were 
derived from the earlier Sumerian. Some scholars 
have held that the Hebrews must have borrowed 
their civil and criminal laws directly from the Code 
of Hammurabi. But the much shorter and simpler 
Hebrew laws suggest that the Code of Hammurabi 
was a special and more complicated version of moral 
ideas, economic practices, and social relations which 
were common to the peoples in the Fertile Crescent. 
The Hebrews adapted them to their conditions in 
Palestine and to their conceptions of the nature of 
their God. 

All of these nations associated their highest and 
noblest conceptions of morality with their gods and 
agreed that the gods had decreed just laws to gov- 
ern men. In Hammurabi’s inscription, Marduk, as 
Shamash, the sun, the god of justice, calls the king 
to rule “the black-headed race” and confers au- 
thority upon him to establish justice, just as God 
commissions Moses. Under the oval top of the stela, 
Hammurabi stands before the enthroned deity and 
receives his commission just as Moses receives his 
from an unseen God amid the lightnings and thun- 
ders of Sinai. 

For the Hebrews, the God of Sinai stood for 
stern rectitude and impartial justice. Having them- 
selves suffered from oppression and having never 
been corrupted by wealth, power, and the booty of 
conquest, they emphasized more than any other 
ancient nation the divine care for the easy vic- 
tim »f injustice, the weak, the poor, the orphan, 
the widow, and the resident alien. He was a God of 
mercy as well as of justice. 

All of these codes are essentially anonymous. But 
among the Hebrews certain great leaders stand out 
as contributors to the higher standards which dis- 
tinguish Hebrew law. The stern, yet humble and 
magnanimous Moses is a fair representative of the 
God of Sinai. Nathan and Amos represent unflinch- 
ing justice. Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah add the 
concepts of mercy and loving-kindness. Laws must 
be suited to existing conditions. 

But “new occasions teach new duties.” Leaders, 
whose longer vision and deeper insight set them 
apart from the mass of mankind, must discover the 
truth that leads toward the freedom of the spirit. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


This lesson can be a profound and memorable ex- 
perience for your class if in these minutes together 
they come to the place in their thinking where they 
look upon laws as absolutely essential to rich and 
abundant living, and follow this insight with a 
keen desire to determine and trace out the regula- 
tions which make God’s world ‘‘tick.” 

God’s laws need not always be couched in nega- 
tive terms—Jesus preferred the positive phrasing. 
But because we habitually associate law with “thou 
shalt not” and because the average individual has 
an aversion to “don’ts,” there is built up in the 
thinking of many people a mind-set against such 
words. Understood in their over-all contribution to 
life, even the “thou shalt not’s” can be accepted as 
of essential value to a happy existence. 

There is no one way to begin this lesson. You will 
get further if you make sure that you do not fall 
into the habit of beginning every lesson in a similar 
fashion—repeating trite phrases over and over 
again until your class no longer feels challenged to 
follow you. 

You could begin by describing the difficulty and 
confusion which might have taken place this very 
morning without the regulations or laws which 
society has enacted to provide for a reasonable 
amount of order and freedom. 

In the first place if there were no traffic laws, the 
chances are that many of the class would be in 
hospitals by the time the class is scheduled to begin. 

Perhaps there is a radio station in your vicinity 
which has a treatment of the International Lesson 
on Sunday morning which you enjoy hearing very 
much as a background stimulus to your own con- 
sideration of the topic. Were there no laws regu- 
lating frequency and cycles, you certainly would 
have heard only chaos over your receiving set. 

Again, were there no laws governing the 
handling and preparation of food stuffs, many of 
your group might be indisposed because of the care- 
lessness of some manufacturer in packaging the 
food. 

A society finds it necessary to establish certain 
regulations for the benefit of us all; so God in his 
infinite wisdom and intelligence has created a uni- 
verse which from “the center out is conducted 
lawfully.” It is the discovery of and obedience to 
these laws which insures not only our peace and 
happiness but our very existence as individuals and 
nations. 

Here you may wish to remind the class that when 
the word “law” is mentioned, most of us automati- 
cally think of Moses. You will want to examine the 
circumstances of the giving of the commandments to 
this Old Testament hero. Often our interpretation 
of this process has been colored by early pictorial 
accounts with their dramatic presentation of this 
event. 

A more adequate conception of the way we dis- 
cover God’s laws today will be achieved if your 
group will consider such questions as: (1) Did not 
one ever think it was wrong to kill and steal before 
the time of Moses? (2) Were the Ten Command- 
ments suddenly and unexpectedly made up by God 


and dictated to Moses? Or had such moral prin- 
ciples existed as part and parcel of the universe 
since the creation? 

The material in the pupils’ texts (Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly) mentions that there were 
other codes in existence at the time of the formula- 
tion of the Ten Commandments. What is there 
about these commandments which makes them so 
significantly important? Cox (Adult Student) men- 
tions such factors as clarity of expression, sound- 
ness of principle, permanent validity for all time, 
freedom from pagan ideas, and recognition of the 
will of God. Is it not amazing that Moses could 
present the civilized world with a set of moral prin- 
ciples which seem as valid today as for the centuries 
past? 

Important as the “past tense” is in this Chris- 
tianity of ours, we must not consider this the only 
form of the verb. We must remember that there is 
a present tense as well. God not only spoke in times 
past to the prophets, he speaks to us today; God 
not only revealed his laws to Moses, there are laws 
which he reveals to us today! What are some of the 
critical areas of confusion and uncertainty in the 
present scene which remind us that there is much 
that we have to learn from God about the way our 
world is to be ordered? The pupils’ material men- 
tions the current international scene as one sphere 
where we need men earnestly seeking to discover 
God’s laws. Another such area is that of labor and 
management. Can your members add others? 

There are segments of life which touch us daily 
where each of us must discover God’s laws for his 
life—the unhappy consequences of building life 
around our own selves rather than seeking God’s 
purpose for our lives; the ordinary regulations 
which govern personal efficiency—need for periods 
of prayer and refreshment in a world of machines, 
if we are to master this creation of ours rather 
than let it master us. 

Pitrim Sorokin is one of our contemporaries who 
has been seeking God’s laws and trying to interpret 
them to us. For some time now he has been talking 
about the crises in our civilization—the period 
when material culture takes command of our lives 
and the spiritual is pushed aside. When the material 
becomes dominant a civilization is moving in the 
direction of disintegration. 

Let us look once again at Moses and search for 
the qualities in his life which especially fitted him 
for his great discoveries. What special preparation 
did Moses have for this important service? In our 
day, we shall certainly make similar discoveries 
only if we are equipped to do so! There are great 
revelations in most chapters of the Bible—but some 
revelations do not always come easy. 

Halford Luccock of the Yale Divinity School used 
to say that certain important insights do not come 
with the first reading of a chapter but only after 
we have read it carefully for the 19th, 30th, or 49th 
time. 

What qualities would you name as necessary for 
those who would discover God’s laws today? 

You could bring this lesson to a fitting close by 
repeating the promise which God makes to those 
who obey his voice and keep his laws (Exodus 19: 
5). 
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July 16: WHAT MAKES FAMILY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By C. C. McCown 


SCRIPTURE: BOOK OF RUTH. 


There is universal agreement that the Box 
Ruth is one of the most charming short stories 
written. Goethe’s verdict that it is among the 
beautiful idyls known to literature is often qu 
But here agreement ends. As to its date, its au 
and his purpose there is the widest divergen« 
opinion. 

Where can it find a place against a sui 
biblical background? 

One definite piece of evidence is the fact tha 
Jews did not include it among the historical | 
of the Bible but placed it in the third and la 
their collections, the Hagiographa, or Sacred \ 
ings, as one of the five Megilloth, along witl 
Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther. That speaks strongly against its histc 
character and also against an early date. It r 
that the Pentateuch—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings—as well as all of the prophetical books, 
been accepted as Scripture before Ruth came 
ciently to attention to be so regarded. 

For the most part, the language of the box 
excellent, like that of the Books of Samuel, w 
are widely regarded as the best example of clas 
Hebrew prose. There are occasional lapses 
that standard, and there are Aramaic words 
idioms, which would presumably belong to | 
exilic times; but the language is unlike tha 
Esther, Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Jonah, b 
which certainly were written after the Exile. 
argument from language is not decisive. 

The chief problems which the book raises 
caused by the fact that it does not fit into 
period of the Judges or any other pre-exilic t 
The days of the Judges were crude and brutal, 
repeated wars among the tribes and with neigh 
ing peoples, especially Moab. The tirades of 
prophets emphasize the hatred between the 
related peoples. 

During the Exile, however, when the Edon 
earned Israel’s undying hatred by crossing 
valley south of the Dead Sea and, during the pe 
of Israel’s weakness, occupying the greater par 
southern Judea, the Hebrews made friends \ 
the Moabites and intermarried with them. N 
miah undertook, not merely to ban such marria 


but to annul those which had already taken p 


(Ezra 9 through 10; Nehemiah 13:23-31). 

It is in this period that the Book of Ruth se 
best to fit, as a protest against the growing nar 
ness and isolationism of the returned exiles f 


Babylonia. The book’s genealogy of David po 


to postexilic times for then great weight was 


upon ancestry, as Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chroni 
testify. Unless the explanatory ‘‘footnote” reg: 


ing pulling off the shoe (4:7) is an editorial in 
tion, it indicates that the book was written w 
the Deuteronomic law (Deuteronomy 25:9 f) 

the symbolic practice were forgotten. All this po 
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to postexilic times as the period when the Book of 
Ruth was written. 

The tradition that Moabite blood flowed in the 
veins of David’s royal line must have been gen- 
erally accepted or the little story would have had no 
propagandist value. The fact that David left his 
father and mother with the king of Moab for safety 
when he fled before Saul (1 Samuel 22:3) lends 
plausibility to the tradition. The genealogy given 
David, therefore, may be authentic. Yet the story 
is in greater part imaginary as is indicated by the 
names: Mahlon, “sickness”; Chilion, “wasting”: 
Orpah, “stiff-necked”; Naomi, “my sweetness”: 
Ruth, possibly ‘‘companion.” Whatever of sound 
tradition may be embodied in the story, the idyllic 
Arcadian atmosphere, and the ideal individual char- 
acters, Naomi, Ruth, Boaz, are probably creations 
of the author’s genial imagination and wholesome 
spirit. 

However mild and gentle, the author was a 
highly independent rebel against the official attitude 
of his day. He even flouts the law of Deuteronomy 
(23:3), which proclaimed that “no Moabite shall 
marry into the Lord’s community.” He extended the 
application of the law of levirate marriage and 
softened the ancient custom of pulling off the shoe 
(Deuteronomy 25:5-10). 

A man of such education, literary ability, and 
keen sensibility could not have written down Ruth’s 
beautiful declaration of fealty without full con- 
sciousness of what it meant for a Moabitess to 
have thrown in her lot with God’s chosen people 
and claimed the protection of the God of the He- 
brews. Actually the book indicates, not merely what 
makes family ties, but also what makes the social 
ties that hold communities, nations, and this “one 
world” together. Ruth comes as a stranger, a 
foreigner. Boaz illustrates how a “displaced person” 
should be treated. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


Families in numerous instances are but minia- 
tures of today’s world—reflecting its turmoil, dis- 
order, and lack of harmony. No family group can 
avoid completely such an influence; but there can 
be Christian homes which will keep this pressure 
at a minimum. Thus in a world of insanity and 
noise, one will know a spot where there is sanity 
and peace. From such citadels of strength, one finds 
the incentive to enter again with confidence and 
hope the struggle to win this world for Christ. 

This is a line of thought which you may wish to 
follow as you lead your group in consideration of 
the topic, “What makes family ties.” Just as the 
good farmer prepares the soil before planting the 
seed, you will want to make sure that your group 
sees how this topic is related to some of the sig- 
nificant problems which face every twentieth-cen- 
tury pilgrim, and sensing this, will participate 
enthusiastically in the development of this lesson. 

Having created such an interest on the part of 
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your group, you may wish to present some of the 
difficulties which emerge in the thinking of many 
whenever the question arises of “improving family 
relationships.” First, there is the feeling that it is 
difficult for one member of a family group to in- 
augurate significant changes unless the whole, or 
a majority of the members have been challenged 
by such a program. This person says that seldom is 
there enthusiasm on the part of the various mem- 
bers to experiment with such a procedure. Second, 
there usually emerges the reason which promotes 
the idea that one’s family is peculiar and different 
and therefore would find it almost impossible to 
carry forward the ideas for improving family re- 
lationships which such a class session might 
suggest. 

With these obstacles clearly before your group, 
ask them to consider with you the account of a 
family which had every reason to fail in such a 
venture, but which succeeded nevertheless. Here 
you may want to give the brief facts which mark 
the background of the story of Ruth. Redus (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) has an excellent résumé of this back- 
ground under the heading “‘A Family in Distress”; 
but you can work out your own statement after a 
careful reading of the book in your own Bible. 

Ask your class to observe the conditions which 
would serve as excuses in most families for failure 
to achieve unity and harmony. In this home there 
was the adjustment to be made between a younger 
and an older woman, between a daughter-in-law and 
her mother-in-law, between the woman of a strange 
country and an Israelite. 

In spite of all of these hindrances, this family 
was victorious in achieving a high degree of unity 
and accord in their life together. What was the 
secret of this accomplishment? A large part of the 
credit we must attribute to the remarkable char- 
acter of Ruth. Ask your class to name the qualities 
in her life which played such a decisive role in 
binding this family together. One lesson writer 
mentions such traits as a sensitive sense of duty, 
love that has grown beyond mere romantic attach- 
ment, good humor (the way Ruth adjusted herself 
to the custom of the Hebrews, finding favor rather 
than giving offense demonstrates this attribute). 

Emphasize the part which one person can play 
in strengthening family ties—this should encour- 
age each of us to have more faith in the influence 
of an individual in bringing about improvements 
in family relationship. 

Ruth impresses us as a person who was aware 
of the factors operating in her situation and of the 
consequences of her actions. We need to see as 
clearly as possible the elements which make family 
unity difficult. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) mentions 
the “complicated array of competition for the time 
available—extracurricular activities ... big athletic 
spectacles, motion pictures, and many other kinds 
of recreation that take them away from home.” 
Your group should have some firsthand infor- 
mation which will enable them to enlarge this list. 

Churches throughout the land are beginning to 
feel a responsibility for working with the various 
families in their constituency to the end that these 
homes might be bound close together. Some churches 
are sponsoring numerous activities for families, 
such as “Family Nights”—the Sunday Evening Fel- 


lowship designed to attract all family members. 

In addition to the cooperation which the church 
can give in this matter there are many practical 
steps which families can take which will tend to 
unite them. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) has an excel- 
lent list—among these are such factors as (1) a 
common purpose adopted by all the family; (2) 
everyone trying to serve each other; (3) refusal 
to let outside interests take all of the time; (4) 
division of labor; (5) worshiping as families. Can 
your pupils add others? 
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Another Chance 


A DISPLACED person, brought to the United States 
from Europe by Church World Service, wrote this 
to friends shortly after his arrival: “What a glori- 
ous country! Stayed in a New York hotel for two 
days and nights. All I was asked to do was to 
register. Wasn’t asked for any credentials whatso- 
ever. Traveled from New York via train through 
seven states, 5,000 kms. (to Nebraska) and no one 
asked me to show any documents at any of the state 
boundaries or upon my arrival at my sponsors. I’ve 
been here two months, and still no one has asked me 
for anything. What an air of freedom! I was a num- 
ber, but today I am a man—a man given a chance 
to start life anew in a real country.”—W. W. Reid, 
News in the World of Religion. 
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Property and Social Wisdom 


THE social wisdom of regarding property as a 
relatively effective institution of social peace and 
justice can not be challenged. It is a “remedy for 
sin” in the sense that it gives the person power 
to defend himself against the inclination of others 
to take advantage of him. It endows him with in- 
struments for the proper performance of his func- 
tion and grants him a measure of security in an 
insecure world. But both Catholic and Protestant 
social wisdom of some of the early church Fathers 
was forgotten. They understood that the power of 
property could be an instrument of injustice as well 
as of justice; and that it could be the fruit of sin 
as well as remedy for sin.—From Faith and History, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr; 1949; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers. Used by permission. 
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An Important Distinction 


THE Evangelists, wherever they touch the ques- 
tion of Messiahship, already speak of the Messiah 
in the Christian sense, so that all doubt as to 
Jesus’ Messiahship is excluded. In all passages that 
come under consideration, words and deeds that 
relate to the Messiah are thus given a Christian in- 
terpretation, so that the Passion and Resurrection. 
for example, already belong to it. The Gospels 
depict what the community believed about Jesus, 
not what he himself and what others thought about 
him in his lifetime.—From Jesus, by Martin Di- 
belius, translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Fred- 
eric C. Grant; 1949; The Westminster Press, pub- 
lisher. Used by permission. 
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July 23: WHAT MAKES A GOO! 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By C. C. McCown 


SCRIPTURE: I SAMUEL 2:26; 3:1-10, 19-21; 
15-16; 12:1-5. 


The background of the Samuel stories is 
found in the Book of Judges and the accou! 
the wars of Saul and David with the Philis 
The period of Israelite settlement in Palestin 
one of general upheaval in the Near East. |! 
no longer ruled. Indeed, since the time of Akhe 
(1375 B.c.), Egyptian monarchs had exercised 
authority in Palestine, although Egyptian :s 
eignty was still acknowledged, in fortress citie 
Megiddo and Bethshean, up to the time of R: 
VI, probably a little after 1050 B.c., while S: 
was making his rounds as “judge” in Israel. 

The Hebrew tribes were settled here and 
in the country districts, chiefly in the moun 
They were separated from one another by 
aanite cities and their territories, such as Jel 
Jerusalem, were separated also by _ intert 
jealousies, and were completely unorganized. 

“In those days there was no king in Is 
every man did that which was right in his 
eyes” (Judges 17:6; 21:25). Not infrequent): 
tribes fought among themselves (Judges 12: 
Only cccasionally did several tribes unite agai 
powerful and oppressive enemy, as in the sto) 
Deborah and Barak (Judges 4 through 5), « 
punish a crime among their own people (Ji 
19 through 21). 

The worship of a common deity at Shiloh e 
lished a rallying point for at least a portion o 
tribes. Shiloh was fairly near the center of He 
occupation west of the Jordan in territory be 
ing to the great tribe of Ephraim. How fa 
influence extended is not indicated. The birth 
of Samuel was only twelve or fifteen miles : 
to the west. Probably that distance was great en 
and travel dangerous enough to make an an 
pilgrimage to the shrine a great event (I Sa 
1:3). 

The fragmentary narrative of Samuel’s y 
is not informative. The author’s materials 
probably scanty, and his interest lay where th: 
the modern reader usually falls, in the moral ir 
cations of the prophet’s life. Sometime while Sa 
was still young, the Israelites were defeated by 
Philistines in two battles fought probably not 
from Samuel’s birthplace at the mouth of the ¢ 
Wadi Deir Ballut, which leads up through the m 
tains to Shiloh. The ark was captured, the son 
Eli killed, and Eli himself, long both priest 
judge, died of the shock. 

The narrative does not tell what happene: 
Shiloh, but probably the Philistines followed 
their advantage and went up the gorge to des 
the sanctuary. Excavation has discovered tha 
was destroyed about 1050 B.c., the time when 
battle must have occurred. It was not again 1 
cupied till Greek or Roman times. In Jeremi 
day it lay desolate (Jeremiah 7:12, 14; 26:6, 
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LEADER? 


Samuel succeeded Eli as judge, but in an area 
farther south. 

One must travel in Palestine or study the map 
carefully with attention to the scale of miles to 
realize how small the territory was which formed 
the stage for the so-called “sacred history” that 
is now studied the world over. Samuel’s judicial] 
circuit, Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, Ramah, cannot be 
determined exactly because the most distant place, 
Gilgal, has two possible sites, one twelve miles to 
the north, the other fifteen miles to the east. 

The other three places are only two or three 
miles apart. An easy day’s walk each way would 
in any case cover the total distance from one end 
to the other. Indeed, with two exceptions where 
Samuel’s successor, Saul, appears (I Samuel 11: 
1-11; 15:1-9), the whole territory covered by the 
Samuel stories, including the references to the 
Philistines and their cities, extends at the farthest 
only fifty-five or sixty miles both east and west and 
north and south. There is no evidence that Samuel 
himself ever wandered so far from home. 

The reason for emphasis on the _ infinitesimal 
area within which Samuel worked and on the dis- 
organization and weakness of the people with 
whom he had to deal is that, in spite of such limita- 
tions, he succeeded in rallying these people around 
a leader who was to follow him and carry on the 
work he had begun. Saul would not have been 
possible without Samuel, nor David without Saul. 

The traditions combined in the Samuel stories 
show some discrepancies and contradictions. One 
line of tradition regarded the kingship as evil 
(8:4-22; 10:17-24; 12:19-24), in the other (9:15- 
17; 11; 15) there is no hint of God’s displeasure. 
Eventually Saul becomes in the story a foil for 
Samuel, as Esau is for Jacob. Saul is fitful, hasty, 
unsteady. Samuel is represented as always ready to 
listen to the voice of God, always obedient, always 
steadfast, and as just and righteous in all his deal- 
ings. Devotion to the will of God and to the task 
of realizing it in action, as he understood the condi- 
tions to demand, are high qualities of leadership. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


This lesson is one of those instances where the 
temptation to separate religion from ‘down-to- 
earth” living is strong indeed. Your class may 
have a perfectly delightful and innocent hour dis- 
cussing the qualities of leadership which Samuel 
exhibited, but if they insist upon divorcing this 
study from any responsibility on their parts as 
citizens in today’s confused world, this session will 
profit little. 

One can well imagine a group thoroughly in- 
vestigating the Bible records and coming forth 
with an accurate picture of the difficult days which 
challenged Samuel, of his preparation for a demon- 
stration of effective leadership. But it is so easy 
for this same group to let such a study have abso- 
lutely no decisive part in the way they cast their 
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ballot in the elections which provide our leadership 
for us. 

Let us begin by posing the question, If ‘God 
should raise up a leader in our day thoroughly 
capable of Christian statesmanship, could he count 
on our support? How do we usually make our 
decision as to which candidate will get our sup- 
port? Is it along habitual lines of thinking and 
acting? Do we vote the straight party ticket? Do 
we allow personal friendships, without regard to 
qualifications of candidates, make our decision 
for us? Do we say that all candidates are alike 
in their incompetency and therefore refuse to try 
to discover the most promising? 

If such procedures are followed habitually by 
the members of the class, then of what value is a 
study of leadership? But if the seriousness of this 
hour can be realized and if small groups will pre- 
pare themselves to recognize great leadership when 
it appears, then God may see fit to raise up some 
responsible and capable leaders in our day. 

The paramount need for competent leadership in 
this hour will be more vivid if your class will hastily 
mention some of the critical areas in the present 
scene which cry out for qualified leadership. Cox 
(Adult Student) names (1) the economic life of 
our own country and (2) the religious sphere— 
where greater cooperation between Christian groups 
is imperative. What additional ones can your mem- 
bers supply ? 

Call attention to the fact that the day of Samuel 
was a period of unrest and change. Support your 
assertion with quotations from the Bible text 
around which this lesson is built. Notice that 
Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly) commenting on the 
verse, “and the word of the Lord was precious in 
these days; there was no frequent vision,” coun- 
sels us to substitute “rare” for precious. “This 
verse,” continues Ownbey, “indicates that religion 
was at a low ebb in those days, that Israel’s leaders 
lacked vision and the people heard little about God.” 

It was at a time of such unsettled conditions that 
God called Samuel to be a leader. In developing the 
idea of the secret of his leadership you may want 
to quote a statement by Redus (Wesley Quarterly) : 
“In Samuel was a union of vital religious experi- 
ence, high moral character, and devoted public 
service,” 

Such vital religious experiences are not acci- 
dental, and in the case of Samuel we have some 
excellent statements to help us understand the 
religious growth of this servant of God. From the 
Bible records we are caused to think that Samuel’s 
mother, Hannah, with her concern for his re- 
ligious life, was responsible for the foundation of 
this experience. 

This should remind us that great leaders cannot 
be made overnight—there are years and years of 
preparation. Here is a place where our American 
restlessness and impatience is likely to manifest 
itself. We want what we want when we want it. 
But it may be altogether possible that we are not 
doing what God demands of us if responsible and 
capable leadership is to be granted our genera- 
tion. This requires of the local church and the home 
the very best planning possible in order that our 
youth may get the kind of religious background 


necessary for the type of leadership for which we 
are hoping and praying. 

What does your class have to say concerning 
the attitude of many parents where a reluctance 
is shown toward full-time Christian service? In 
our family life where do we place the emphasis— 
on material things so that the stub of our check 
book would not indicate too much faith or interest 
in the kingdom of God, although we may be at 
every service of the church? Children are quick 
to sense where our real trust is. 

You may want to read aloud I Samuel 12:1-5, 
which is a part of Samuel’s address after yielding 
to the demands of the people for a king. Here 
he declares an unbroken record of honesty with 
the people and of loyalty to God. 

After this hour with one of the great Old 
Testament heroes, your class may wish to suggest 
points at which present-day leadership falls short 
of the standards set by Samuel. What can we do 
to keep our leaders aware of God’s directions? 


2 Tv vw 


THE common-sense of ordinary men is seldom 
under the illusion that the jealousies and envies 
which infect even the most intimate human rela- 
tions are merely the defects of an undisciplined 
mind. They are known to be temptations for saint 
as well as sinner; for the wise man and fool. 
Practical statesmen do not regard the will-to-power 
of a strong man as the vestigial remnant of bar- 
barism. All common-sense political wisdom seeks 
to harness and to restrain, to make use of, and to 
guard against the power impulse.—From Faith and 
History, Reinhold Niebuhr; 1949; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. Used by permission. 
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July 30: CAN GOD USE SINNE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By C. C. McCown 


SCRIPTURE: II SAMUEL 5:1-5; 7:1-6, 17- 
1-7. 


The modern Christian can be thankful tl 
biblical stories are not campaign docume! 
tended to shield their heroes and promot« 
candidacy for the office of sainthood. 

As in the case of Jacob, the accounts 
life of David made no attempt to portray |! 
an ideal character. One enthusiastic Hebrew 
(1 Samuel 13:14) did refer to him as a mai 
God’s own heart, and Christians have 
churches after Saint David. But the early H 
traditions reflect no such unrealistic illusions 

David lived in a cruel and barbarous ag 
previous lessons in this series have ine) 
cpened wide windows upon the primitive a1 
perfect conceptions of right and wrong < 
which Hebrew morality and religion develop: 
the more credit is due the ethical insight and 
courage of the prophets who stood out a 
inherited custom and majority inertia to cha 
what, even today, are remarkably high standa 
morality. The student has but to read the sto! 
Samuel, of Saul, and of David’s rise to pov 
discover the correct perspective for his care 

The steps in his progress toward the thror 
difficult to follow in detail, for strands of dive 
traditions are wound together. However, wh: 
be deduced from the sometimes conflicting ac« 
builds up to a dramatic tale. The shepherd 
Bethlehem earned a unique reputation as a 
cian and a warrior. Saul at first received hin 
his court with open arms and then became je 
of his fame and forced him to flee for his life. 

As a result, David became a typical Robin 
living by his wits and his courage. He ruth 
plundered and slaughtered the enemies of | 
deceived the Philistines who gave him sanct 
and collected tribute from rich Israelites fo 
“protection” he gave them. But he carefull 
frained from injuring the king who sough 
life or any of his own countrymen. Throu; 
all, he and Jonathan, the heir apparent t 
throne, maintained an ideal and romantic f1 
ship, “passing the love of women.” 

How thoroughly inconsistent David is as 
portrayed in these stories! His heart smote 
when he slipped up to the unsuspecting Saul i: 
darkness of one of Judea’s innumerable lime 
caverns and cut off a piece of the robe of 
Lord’s anointed” (I Samuel 24:4-6); but, \ 
he had himself become king, he could foully 
the death of one of his own faithful warrio1 
order to steal his wife (II Samuel 11). Holly) 
could hardly do worse. He began his indepen 
career with the help of an unlovely band of w 
ing debtors and escaped criminals (I Samuel 22 
He could be dramatic and stern (II Samuel 2: 
17; I Samuel 30:21-25). From a sense of honor 
obligation, he refused ever to accept the hel 
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those who claimed to have killed Saul and his 
son, Ishbaal, and, when they came to him, he slew 
them for their treachery (II Samuel 1:1-16; 4: 
1-12). 

His chief dependence, the very pillars of his king- 
dom during much of his career, were the thorough- 
ly unscrupulous man of blood, Joab, and his equally 
murderous brother, Abishai. Again and again he 
profited by their barbarous misdeeds. Like a modern 
politician, he submitted to conditions and used 
means which he did not fully approve. 

The lowest point in David’s career comes at the 
end of his life. He had promised Shimei clemency, 
perhaps in a moment of weakness. In gratitude for 
services rendered, he had sworn to Joab and Abishai 
eternal friendship. He could not break his word and 
punish them. But on his deathbed he could order 
Solomon to take revenge upon them. This Solomon 
did, in each case finding a plausible reason for their 
execution. 

No one can but feel the poignancy of the father’s 
grief when Joab, justly and wisely perhaps, killed 
the unprincipled and rebellious Absalom. Yet it 
was the fault of the too lenient father that there 
was constant intrigue and scandal in the royal 
household. David is the typical soldier, strong on 
the battlefield, weak in administration. In his com- 
bination of good and bad, he is a typical human 
being. Warmhearted, impulsive, magnanimous, 
grateful, faithful to his word, steadfast in his 
friendships, skillful in handling men, David ap- 
parently inspired confidence and devotion. His open- 
ness to criticism and his penitence when the prophet, 
Nathan, tactfully rebuked his sin exhibit qualities 
which set him far above the typical Oriental mon- 
arch. 

No problems are more delicate than those where 
compromise of ideal principles is involved. In the 
world as we find it, with such persons as we our- 
selves and other men and women are, the ideal is 
impossible. It is all too easy to let the bars down, 
to lull our own consciences into an uneasy sleep. 
Yet “let him who is without sin among you be the 
first to throw a stone,” is often the misused plea 
of the defiant criminal or the apologist for com- 
placency. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


This lesson is pregnant with possibilities for 
bringing to your class not only a strong spiritual 
uplift but also a determination to prepare them- 
selves for greater service to God and his kingdom. 

You may wish to begin this lesson by first 
quoting and then expanding a striking sentence by 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) : “If God did not use sin- 
ners, .. . he would have to work alone.” This is a 
truth which some little reflection makes vivid to 
us, but one which so often we are likely to forget, 
unless we happen to be thinking of our personal 
relationship to God and his demands and expecta- 
tions of us. 
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Granted that all men fall far short of what God 
wants them to be, are there no degrees of sin, and 
is every “sinner” of equal worth to God in bringing 
in his Kingdom? Ask your class to consider this 
question and then quote Paul’s statement, “For I 
do not do the good I want; but the evil I do not 
want is what I do” (Romans 7:19). Does this 
verse have the clue to a significant insight as to 
the kind of sinner God can use best? 

Cox (Adult Student) says, “There are individuals 
whose intentions, ambitions are fully meant to be 
in harmony with the will of God, but who yield 
to evil impulses in an unguarded moment.” Would 
your class agree that it is this sincerity of heart 
and purpose, this purity of heart (singleness of 
purpose) which make a forceful difference in the 
success God has in using us in his Kingdom? 

This matter of motive plays a determining part 
in many areas of life. In the law courts, the whole 
matter of intention is tremendously significant; and 
much depends upon establishing whether the evil 
deed is planned and premeditated activity, or 
whether by and large the person in question 
thoughtlessly slipped in a moment of weakness 
and committed the crime. 

At this point you may find it fitting to turn the 
attention of the class to the account of David as 
it is found in the literature of the Old Testament 
as a moving example of how God uses sinful man 
to accomplish his purposes in history. As McCown 
has said, we can be thankful that these writers were 
concerned to give us the most accurate picture pos- 
sible of this Old Testament hero; and the fact 
that no attempt is made to gloss over the short- 
comings of King David gives us confidence that 
here is historical writing at its best. 

These pages of biblical history answer many of 
our questions concerning God’s relationship to sin- 
ful man. There are those who frequently feel that 
their sinning has been so severe that God can never 
use them in any way; such individuals can look at 
David and see the depth of the valley of evil to 
which men can descend and still be useful to God. 
In order to make clear this fact you may wish to 
state carefully just how far David did go in this 


matter of sinning against God. List the terrible 
shortcomings which marked his life. 

Ask your class to observe that, although David 
yielded to evil impulses, his main purpose seems 
to have been to do the will of God—so much so 
that our Bible text speaks of David as being a man 
“after God’s own heart.” This central drive in 
David’s life led him each time he betrayed God to 
turn to his Creator in penitence and contrition, 
seeking once more the forgiveness of the God he 
loved. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) says: “His [Da- 
vid’s] penitence did not remove all of the results of 
his evil. Nevertheless, it made possible a sense 
of continuous friendship with God.” 

Would your class agree with the statement that 
no matter what sin a man may have committed, 
when that man turns in true repentance, God can 
employ the services of this person to perform great 
works for Him? 

Are there illustrations from the life of Jesus 
which show that he used sinners? What about the 
story of Zacchaeus, of Simon Peter? Was it neces- 
sary for these to repent and seek forgiveness be- 
fore they could become the most profitable servants 
of God? 

In our day, can and does God use us with all of 
our shortcomings to bring about his ends? When 
men say that they do not want to accept a church 
job because they feel unworthy, could they be 
offering an easy excuse for themselves? What does 
make a man worthy of service in God’s kingdom? 
We know that a sinless life is not a requirement; 
for there is no such thing. What then is required? 

In addition to keeping our hearts right with God, 
is there any further requirement which God makes 
of us if we are to be used most effectively? Is there 
a responsibility on our part to prepare ourselves in- 
telligently for the tasks which may confront and 
challenge us? What concrete implications does this 
have for church school teachers and leaders in vari- 
ous phases of church work? 

You may find it profitable to bring this session to 
a close by quoting a statement by Cox (Adult 
Student): “God can use anyone who is genuinely 
humble, earnest, and consecrated.” 


A Curious Modern Heresy 


I KNOW it is no longer fashionable to talk about 
Hell, one good reason for this being that to make 
religion into a prudential insurance policy is to 
degrade it. The Faith is not a fire-escape. But in 
rejecting the old mythology of eternity as grotesque 
and even immoral, many people make the mistake 
of rejecting the truth it illustrated (which is rather 
like rejecting a book as untrue because the pictures 
in it are bad). It is illogical to tell men that they 
must do the will of God and accept his gospel of 
grace, if you also tell them that the obligation has 
no eternal significance, and that nothing ultimately 
depends on it. The curious modern heresy that 
everything is bound to come right in the end is so 
frivolous that I will not insult you by refuting it. 
“I remember,” said Dr. Johnson on one occasion, 
“that my Maker has said that he will place the 
Sheep on his right hand and the goats on his left.” 


That is a solemn truth which only the empty- 
headed and empty-hearted will neglect. It strikes at 
the very roots of life and destiny.—From Christian 
Doctrine, by J. S. Whale; 1945; Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, publishers. Used by permission. 


ve 7 A 


THE conviction that Jesus did not remain dead, 
that he is now in the presence of God, and that 
as Son-of-Man-Messiah he will come again—this 
conviction is older than the Christian Easter 
stories. For obviously the earliest community 
in Jerusalem was founded upon this conviction.— 
From Jesus, by Martin Dibelius, translated by 
Charles B. Hedrick and Frederick C. Grant; 1949; 
The Westminster Press, publisher. Used by per- 
mission. 

















LEARNING FOR LIFE 
COURSE 


THE STATE 
of the Nation 


By John E. Marvin 


Editor, Michigan Christian Advocate 


This month’s study continues the 
course begun in June. The pupils’ 
material, printed in the current is- 
sue of Adult Student (pages 11-25), 
was written by J. Edward Carothers, 
pastor of Calvary Methodist Church, 
Albany, New York. 














July 2: The Crisis in Our Schools 


PURPOSE: To understand some of the basic 
lems in our public school system and to deter 
our Christian responsibility in seeing they 
solved. 


PREPARATION: Read Proverbs 3:13-26; 4:1-! 
lesson in Adult Student, and the one which fo! 
The assignments are suggestive of what m: 
done to bring up-to-the-minute information t 
class. 

Possible Assignments 


1. Have someone appraise the local public-s 
situation to find out specifically what some o 
needs are. Is there a dearth of teachers? Wha 
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Photos from Three Lions 


“The quest for truth and wisdom is a primary requisite 
to Christian living.”—-John E. Marvin. The inadequa- 
cies of our school system—poor equipment, poorly paid 
teachers, overcrowding, poor teaching, etc.—are a handi- 
cap to many of our children. While American com- 
munities have been abandoning the primitive country 
school buildings of other days (photo at left) and are 
substituting better buildings and equipment even in 
the poor sections of our land (photo above), the schools 
of the nation face a crisis which is financial, political, 
and spiritual (see discussion for July 2). 


the physical needs? How does the percentage of 
failures rate with the state average? 

2. If a parochial school exists in the community, 
to what extent, if any, does it receive aid from the 
public tax funds? 

3. If a released-time plan has operated in your 
community, someone should be delegated to find out 
how it has worked. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you think the answer is to the need 
for more religious instruction for our youth? 

2. Is federal aid to education something to be 
opposed or something to be controlled? 

3. What are the values in an educational system 
where members of all races and religions meet in 
a common classroom? 

4. What are the most serious threats to educa- 
tion in your community? What do you think the 
Church should do about them? 

The Christian Church has been a leader in edu- 
cation wherever it has gone. The first colleges 
founded on American soil were founded by the 
Church. This did not happen by accident. There are 
reasons why the Church has been interested in edu- 














cation. One is its desire to train ministers who in 
turn are qualified to teach the people. 

Important as it is for the Church to train its 
ministers, there is a more fundamental reason why 
it sponsors education. It knows that the quest 
for truth and wisdom is a primary requisite to 
Christian living. ““You will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free” has been and still is 
the keystone in the Christian’s philosophy of life. 
As our lesson from Proverbs points out, wisdom is 
at the heart of the universe, for “the Lord by 
wisdom founded the earth.” To know God, to know 
his world, yes, even to know ourselves, we must 
have wisdom. 

This, then, is the Christian idea behind educa- 
tion. So while the Christian recognizes it is con- 
venient to be educated and is a means to earning 
a better livelihood, he is most concerned about 
being educated because it is a way to know God and 
his will for us. 

With this as a background, the teacher of this 
lesson moves into the specific educational situation 
we face in the United States. The lessons in Adult 
Student give alarming figures which show that our 
country is a long way from having an adequate sys- 
tem of education. The teacher should fix a few of 
the more pertinent ones in mind and make sure 
his students get them well in mind also. There is 
nothing like hard and sharp facts to stab people 
awake to reality. Having memorized a few facts, the 
teacher can cite them to arouse a community to 
needed action. A call to the public-school superin- 
tendent for the figures in one’s own community 
might prove revealing. Once obtained, these figures 
may be compared with the facts for the nation as a 
whole, thus showing exactly where the community 
rates in the over-all picture. 

While education is a national problem, it is also 
a local problem. Everything that can be done to 
keep the class discussions on the local level is all 
to the good. Local personnel connected with the 
school system may be invited in to state the problem 
and offer ways in which Christian people can help. 

Before much can be done in any community there 
must be a concern, not for education in an objective 
and abstract sort of way, but for the persons whose 
lives are to be benefited by it. Christ was always 
personality-centered. Everything is to be judged 
by what it does or does not do for persons. It 
should be an easy matter for the teacher of this 
lesson to draw examples from everyday life, testify- 
ing to what education has done for persons and 
what the lack of it has done to others. Services 
rendered to a community by doctors, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, and many others, all of whom are able to 
render this service because they are educated, is 
evidence of the value of education. Criminal char- 
acters who owe their lawless careers to ignorance 
may be cited as the results of a lack of education. 

While not everybody can assume the same places 
of leadership in a community, it needs to be ob- 
served that all can render a better service, what- 
ever it is, with an education than without one. 
Other things being equal, the educated person is 
better equipped to render service. In a democracy 
this is vital; for democracy can advance no faster 
and no further than the mass of people who com- 
prise it will let it. This makes it everybody’s con- 


cern to be educated and to see that adequate edu- 
cational facilities are made available to future 
generations. 

As the lesson in Adult Student shows, there is a 
vast inequality between the various states’ expendi- 
tures for education with a corresponding inequality 
in educational opportunities. If this is not remedied, 
we will have an increasingly educational out-of- 
balance population, both crippling to the operation 
of democracy and damaging to those living in the 
underprivileged centers. It is not necessarily the 
fault of a particular state that its educational sys- 
tem is subnormal. A state with an enormous income 
may spend much more per pupil than a state with 
a low income, yet the state with the high income 
may spend a much smaller percentage of that in- 
come on education than a lower-income state, as 
shown by the figures for New York and one of our 
poorer states. 

This naturally gives rise to the argument that 
federal aid to education is necessary in order to 
equalize educational opportunities throughout the 
country. It is advocated with reason and in a spirit 
of Christian brotherliness that a wealthy section 
of the country ought to aid a less wealthy section, 
that no child of God anywhere should be deprived, 
through no fault of his own, of equal educational 
opportunities with any other child. 

The teacher can justly spend some time leading 
his students in a helpful discussion on just what 
constitutes one’s Christian obligation in these cir- 
cumstances. Should those living in a wealthier state 
be willing tq give to support education in a poorer 
state? Why? Are those who oppose federal aid to 
education right in assuming that each state should 
look after itself? 

The danger of state control of education needs 
to be given thoughtful consideration. If the fed- 
eral government pays the bills, will not the tend- 
ency be for it to dictate educational policy? This 
could lead to regimentation of thought similar to 
that employed by Hitler. On the other hand the 
administration of federal funds could be conducted 
so that the state would not dictate educational 
policy any more than it has in the case of the 
G.I. Bill, which provided funds to individuals but let 
them choose their own school and their own courses. 
The class probably will come to see that whether 
federal support is good or bad depends upon the 
way in which it is administered. 

Protestantism generally has opposed federal aid 
to parochial education on the basis that it will 
weaken public-school education and cause to spring 
up many more sectarian elementary schools, each 
teaching its particular doctrine. It is further 
claimed that the net result will be a complete change 
in the pattern of American life, with a great in- 
crease in disunity at a time in history when greater 
unity is desperately needed. The United States is 
a melting pot only when the different ingredients 
have been put into the pot together. When children 
of all races and faiths can learn together and learn 
how to live together in a common classroom, then 
will unity exist. 

Presuming that the material needs of public edu- 
cation are met, there yet remains the problem of 
adequate religious instruction. Released time has 
been one answer. It has met with varying success. 
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If your community has used this plan, you 
cuss it firsthand. Even the most ardent suppo) 
of released time will admit that 
much to be desired. As a final answer, some a 
the teaching of religion in the regular cur 
exactly as history, sociology, and other sg 
are taught, without bias. In this way the pi 
at least come to know of the various faiths a1 
contributions to civilization. 

The teacher of this lesson is confronte 
the task of bringing his students to an ay 
tion of the need for education as a Christian 
tion. He will then make clear to them that 
tion in America faces a crisis and cause t 
understand certain specific phases of that 
Having accomplished this, a course of action 
be agreed upon by the class and efforts m 
carry it out. 


July 9: The Problem of Mass 


Communication 


PURPOSE: To know what the problem is 
bring the students to realize that they can 
persons in supplying the answer. 


PREPARATION: Read Ephesians 4:1-15 a1 
lesson in Adult Student. Assignments to st 
should be made well in advance. 


Possible Assignments 


1. Check with your nearest radio statio 
amount of free time that is available for 
groups or organizations. What time in the d: 
such broadcasts available? Are there any r 
tions cn what subjects may be discussed? 

2. By use of a questionnaire, discover which 
programs are the favorites of the members < 
class and then subject the programs to critici 
the light of the lesson. Are the members sat 
that their listening tastes are of the highest o 
How may they be improved? 

3. Analyze the editorials in the local news} 
Do they or don’t they represent the point of 
of management, labor, the Church? What criti 
favorable and unfavorable should be made of t 
Excerpts from editorials should be quoted to | 
your case. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is there evidence in your church to su) 
the charge that some church members ar 
fluenced to stay away from church because 
want to listen to the radio at church-service t 
If there is, is this an illustration of how 
communication works against intereommunicat 

2. Are there indications of mass hysteria | 
created in your community by certain radio b 
casts? If so, how can it be counteracted? 

3. To what extent do movie-goers in the « 
consult Christian-sponsored movie appraisals 
fore attending? 

4. What personal habits should Christians | 
tice to counteract the evils of mass communicat 

It is better not to walk at all than to wal 
the wrong direction. Yet never have men 
buffeted about “with every wind of doctrine” 1 
than at this moment in history. It even takes 
effort to stand still because of the pushes 
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pulls that play upon one from every conceivable 
source. There are few who “speak the truth in 
love” but many who speak a piece for profit. The 
problems raised by mass communication techniques 
are both personal and international in scope. 

The teacher of this lesson is first called upon to 
state the problem or, better yet, to have his stu- 
dents state it for him. The class discussion itself 
should demonstrate the values of intercommunica- 
tion as contrasted with the liabilities of mass com- 
munication. What are the differences between the 
two? Be prepared to illustrate how our leisure ac- 
tivities are uncreative and passive, such as listen- 
ing to the radio and attending the movies. 

Show also how participation in sports, while 
having physical and fellowship values, fall short of 
doing for people what can be done when there is a 
creative interplay of mind upon mind and the ex- 
change of vital ideas. Many pleasures and pastimes 
of themselves are not harmful except as they take 
time that ought to be spent in intercommunication. 
We are fast forgetting how to talk and seem per- 
fectly willing to let others do our talking for us. 

This is dangerous for several reasons: (1) It 
encourages mental laziness. (2) It leads to a lack 
of convictions. (3) It fails to develop a defense 
and offense for any convictions a person may have. 
In short, a lack of intercommunication leads to 
the breaking down of personality. It makes a person 
a puppet subject to the pull of the strings of mass 
communication. Nothing could be more contrary to 
the purposes for which Christ lived and died. 

Conditions that have given rise to the problem 
need also to be understood. Some are not the direct 
fault of anyone in particular but are the logical 
result of an increasingly technological civilization. 
There was a time in the history of the newspaper 
when s printer carried an apron full of type in one 
hand and a press in the other and was ready to start 
printing anywhere at a moment’s notice. It took very 
little capital to print a newspaper. Today it takes 
thousands of dollars to set up even a modest print- 
ing shop and, when it comes to operating a news- 
paper in the metropolitan field, millions are re- 
quired. 

Competition is keen in all fields of communica- 
tion, which means that not only large capital ex- 
penditures are required but correspondingly large 
profits are also necessary. A small percentage of 
the cost of printing is paid by the purchaser of a 
newspaper or magazine and the much larger amount 
is paid by the advertiser. This gives rise to the 
question of how much advertising affects editorial 
policy. This writer can testify from personal expe- 
rience that advertisers do withdraw support when 
editorial policy does not conform to their liking. 

The radio is not essentially different. A number 
of years ago a radio commentator told a group of 
editors of which this writer was one, that within 
forty-five minutes after one of his broadcasts the 
radio station was threatened with a loss of $50,000 
worth of advertising because the advertiser didn’t 
like what the commentator said. So we are con- 
fronted not simply with mass communication in 
which we have little or no voice, but we are com- 
pelled to accept what powerful interests dictate. 

When the individual feels inadequate to solve 
his problem, he more and more turns to his govern- 
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ment for the answer. There are strong arguments 
in favor of government ownership of radio so that 
people who cannot afford to buy time on the air may 
express themselves. Or it may be that the govern- 
ment should set up an impartial information service 
for the public enlightenment. Such a proposal im- 
mediately brings forth all the arguments against 
government control, such as the dangers of dictator- 
ship. Just how impartial will the government be, 
especially in election time? And what guarantees 
are there that government will not be just as 
selfish for itself as private interests? 

Perhaps the individual is not as helpless as he 
thinks he is. After all it is his money that keeps 
the radio, newspapers, and periodicals going. All 
three will argue that they give the public what it 
wants and that they are a reflection of public taste 
and not the creator of that taste. There is consid- 
erable truth in the argument. Box-office receipts 
determine the kind of movies we get. The radio’s 
listening audience determines the popularity of a 
particular program. Circulation of a newspaper or 
magazine determines its advertising income and to 
a considerable extent its character. The consumer’s 
dollar is far more powerful than he realizes. 

This has vast implications for Christians; for 
there are enough of them in the United States to 
be a powerful factor, provided they stick together 
and follow a plan of action. Hollywood has come 
to respect the power of the Legion of Decency and 
similar film appraisal organizations under Chris- 
tian auspices. Local theater managers are sus- 
ceptible to comments by their patrons. Newspaper 
and magazine editors read carefully letters of criti- 
cism from irate subscribers as do sponsors of radio 
programs. Every Christian can at least register his 
likes and dislikes by giving or withholding his 
support, and this support is the lifeblood of mass 
communication. It is the one language a profit- 
seeking organization understands. 

In order to be critical and know what to sup- 
port and what not to support, Christians need to 
keep alive religious centers of intercommunication 
where free discussion and interplay of mind upon 
mind are practiced. This becomes clearly a major 
task of the modern church in counteracting the 
evils of mass communication. It is not enough to 
hear a fine sermon, for that is again a one-way 
proposition where the listener has no opportunity 
to ask questions and express his own views. 

Many churches have organized forum groups 
designed specifically to discuss live issues of local 
and world-wide significance. Many such groups 
have tied into local situations and been a decisive 
factor in strengthening the moral tone of their 
communities and in relating the spirit of Christ 
to life situations. A forum must be an example 
itself of the Christian spirit or it will fail in its 
purpose. This imposes a discipline upon its mem- 
bers and cultivates a democratic spirit. Any church- 
school class can accomplish the same objectives 
where the teacher encourages the practice of inter- 
communication as taught in this lesson. 

We are confronted with a real situation. Mass 
communication is here. It will not be reformed 
in a day. Its evils will have to be whittled at 
incessantly by those who know what they are. 
There is no institution in American life better 


able or qualified to do this than the church. The 
church itself, by providing opportunities for face- 
to-face discussion and genuine fellowship, is a 
bulwark against the further encroachments of a 
mass communication which submerges the indi- 
vidual in a welter of bombastic debris. The student 
who thinks the problem through comes to realize 
that he has a very personal responsibility. By 
his habits and his example he can set in motion 
powerful forces in favor of the kind of commu- 
nication that helps build better life and a better 
world. 

It should become clear that there are two lines 
of action the Christian can follow in correcting 
the evils inherent in mass communication: (1) He 
can aid and advocate efforts to give greater oppor- 
tunity of expression to the forgotten masses who 
are largely inarticulate and have been lulled into 
indifference. (2) He can begin immediately to so 
organize his own personal habits that he becomes 
a living exponent of intercommunication and an 
opponent of the evils of mass communication. 

There is no end to the ways in which individual 
Christians in everyday life can exert their influ- 
ence in correcting our communication problem. It 
is not enough for them to criticize the status quo 
without exerting a positive effort to correct it. 
“Speaking the truth in love” is the Christian anti- 
dote to a confused people who are so busy listening 
or reading that they do not take the time to 
think, much less discuss with others the vital 
issues of the day. 


7 aT 7 


Christianity and Capitalism—Some Differences 


THE Church should make clear that there are 
conflicts between Christianity and capitalism. The 
developments of capitalism vary from country to 
country and often the exploitation of the workers 
that was characteristic of early capitalism has 
been corrected in considerable measure by the influ- 
ence of trade unions, social legislation and respon- 
sible management. But (1) capitalism tends to 
subordinate what should be the primary task of any 
economy—the meeting of human needs—to the 
economic advantages of those who have most power 
over its institutions. (2) It tends to produce 
serious inequalities. (3) It has developed a prac- 
tical form of materialism in Western nations in 
spite of their Christian background, for it has 
placed the greatest emphasis upon success in mak- 
ing money. (4) It has also kept the people of 
capitalist countries subject to a kind of fate which 
has taken the form of such social catastrophes as 
mass unemployment.—From Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design; Harper and Brothers, publisher. 


y t 7 


WE want honest cops and honest judges, but 
we also want our tickets fixed. We cannot have 
both.—Kermit Eby, in The Christian Century. 


A y 7 


WE are free when our acts spring from our whole 
personality.—Henri Bergson. 
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July 16: The Catholic Plan for A 


PURPOSE: To know what the Catholic plan i 
it works against both Protestant and An 
tradition, and what Protestants should do ab 


PREPARATION: Read James 2:1 through 3: 
the lesson in Adult Student. If possible, the 
ing assignments may be made or others the t 
may choose. 


Possible Assignments 


1. Somebody should read Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power (1 
Press), and see that it is circulated among the 
bers of the class. Donate a copy to the local li 

2. A student may report on any attempt 
have been made, or are likely to be made, by 
Catholic authorities to get aid from the 
treasury for parochial education. 

3. Visit the local parish priest and ask hi 
2 copy of the statement a Protestant in a 
marriage is required to sign. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What has been the outcome of mixed 
riages you have known? 

2. What is the difference between 
and honest disagreement? 

3. Why is it necessary that Protestants 
clear that they are opposed to Roman Ca 
policy and not to Roman Catholics as person 

4. What is the Protestant alternative t 
Catholic plan for America? 

Few subjects on the American scene are 
to cause more interest and greater discussion 
this. A wise teacher will not let any preji 
he may have bias his good judgment in tea 
this lesson. Ample evidence has been present 
Adult Student to show conclusively that th« 
a Catholic plan for America. This plan s 
be made perfectly clear to each student. 

According to the Catholic Encyclopedia, the 
diction of the Catholic Church prevails over 
cf the state in matters where the two are 
tradictory. This is no figment of a Protes 
imagination. It is a simple fact. Likewise, a 
lesson in Adult Student reveals, the Roman | 
olic Church teaches that Catholic children s 
not attend public schools except by special 
mission from the Catholic bishop. This means 
the Catholic Church tolerates the American p 
school system but does not approve it. 

These and similar facts brought out in the 
dent’s lesson should be made clear and unmi 
able, for the Protestant case against the Cat 
plan for America is based upon them. They 
prove charges made by some Roman Catholics 
Protestants are bigoted and intolerant. But 
estants should not be blamed but rather resp 
for relying upon the facts and not emotio 
prejudice. There is no need for emotional 
bursts when an abundance of factual eviden 
available to prove the existence of a Catholic 
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out. But as one notes the evidence compiled jn 
the student’s lesson, it becomes perfectly clear 
that Catholic aims are being carried out to an 
astounding degree. Catholic hospitals follow Cath- 
olic practices whether the patients be Catholics or 
not. Catholic pressure has controlled freedom of 
speech and the press to an amazing degree, evi- 
dences of which are cited. 

Here again, the teacher will do well to have 
his students fix in mind specific examples so that 
when matters are discussed in the home and on 
the street, the student will not talk in terms of 
generalities but specifics. It is one sure way of 
avoiding emotional utterances that generate heat 
instead of light. Many individual Catholics do not 
know themselves what their church proposes and 
that its proposals run contrary to American dem- 
ocratic practice. Protestants should help educate 
them. 

What the Catholic Church would do in America 
if it had its way can be seen by what it has done 
in European countries where it is in the majority. 
In Spain, a Roman Catholic country, Protestants 
are persecuted by being denied civil privileges 
granted Catholics. Protestant churches are not 
allowed to carry signs identifying them as such. 
In Italy, more than 90 per cent of the people of 
which are Catholic, similar practices prevail. It 
is worth noting that where Catholics are in the 
majority Protestants are persecuted, but where 
Protestants are in the majority Catholics demand 
full democratic rights and privileges. This is not ac- 
cidental but an established policy growing out of 
the basic principles upon which Catholicism oper- 
ates. Russian Communism uses the same technique. 
In America it demands full democratic rights. In 
Russia it grants rights to none except Communists. 

Protestants, therefore, face a complicated prob- 
lem requiring careful thought and prayerful con- 
sideration; for a Protestant must remain true to 
kis democratic principles and allow Catholics dem- 
ocratic rights, knowing full well Catholics will use 
these privileges to further the efforts of their 
church organized on totalitarian lines. 

Teacher and student are challenged to have faith 
in the democratic process, realizing it implies 
certain risks. But the Protestant does not stop 
there. He is fully aware that faith without works 
is dead. Believing as he does in democracy, he 
must practice it. It is the only way to preserve 
it. Translated into action, this means that Prot- 
estants must be informed and, even at the risk 
of being called names, they must disseminate their 
facts with courtesy but with conviction wherever 
and whenever they have opportunity. Such oppor- 
tunities may be discussed in the class. If any have 
had experiences, they should relate them for the 
class’s benefit. Local situations bearing upon these 
issues should be brought out and lines of procedure 
laid down. 

Protestants are often inclined to be easygoing. 
They do not desire to ruffle community tranquil- 
lity. The writer has in mind a school board in one 
of the towns in his state, which granted the use 
of the public-school bus to parochial-school pupils. 
Although the school board consisted of Protestants, 
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most of whom disapproved of the practice, they 
gave in for the sake of community peace. For the 
sake ef temporary peace they established a prec- 
edent which stores up trouble for the future, 
Catholic policy being what it is. Had they realized 
the full significance of their acts, they would have 
done the opposite. But these are situations that 
require thinking in advance. Such thinking is one 
reason for this lesson. 

Catholic practice regarding marriage is another 
relationship where Catholic policy of get-all-you- 
can-and-give-nothing-in-return shows itself. When 
a Protestant marries a Catholic, he must sign a 
written agreement pledging that the children will 
be brought up Catholic. The writer knows of a 
case where the parents of the Protestant also 
were asked to sign papers promising not to inter- 
fere with the success of the marriage. The mother 
of the Protestant was heartbroken but kept her 
grief to herself for her son’s sake. Unfortunately, 
this mother did not know what Catholic practice 
was until plans for the marriage were well under 
way. It was too late then to do anything about it. 
Such situations are not unusual, which is all the 
more reason for knowing about the Catholic plan 
for America and how it operates. 

The last section in the student’s lesson treats 
the political aspects of the question. Here it is 
necessary to make the distinction between Cath- 
olic and Protestant purposes in influencing legis- 
lation. As Carothers points out, this is not easily 
done. Yet, on the basis of what has already been 
discussed, it is clear that the Catholic Church 
seeks to promote itself within a totalitarian frame- 
work while Protestantism operates within a dem- 
ocratic framework, willing to grant the same rights 
to others that it seeks for itself. 

Protestantism wants to grow just as much as 
Catholicism but unlike Catholicism it is willing to 
plead its case in a free society and grant Ca- 
tholicism and any other religion the same right. 
Whatever Protestantism urges by way of legisla- 
tion is not designed to deprive anyone or any group 
cf its rights. Moreover, it makes clear that when 
2 church seeks favors for itself from the govern- 
ment, it destroys the separation of church and 
state and opens the door for all denominations 
to seek similar favors, with the result that state 
and church become hopelessly entangled. Examples 
are the Myron Taylor appointment to the Vatican 
and the demand for public funds for parochial 
education. 


If this lesson is to be more than a friendly 
discussion about a challenging situation, the teacher 
will need to direct students toward specific projects. 
This will depend upon local circumstances known 
to the teacher. Local Catholics, many of whom are 
on intimate and friendly terms with Protestants, 
as they should be, will need to understand that 
Protestants are not quarreling with them but only 
object to a policy laid down by the Roman Cath- 
dlic hierarchy. As local Catholics attempt to carry 
out orders of their hierarchy, there are bound to 
be conflicts of opinion but so long as the basis of 
that conflict is made clear, much misunderstanding 
and hard feeling can be avoided and much accom- 
rlished for the American democratic way of life. 


July 23: Our Natural Resources 


PURPOSE: To know something about the vast 
problem of conserving our natural resources, to 
realize it is a religious problem, and to discover 
ways and means whereby Christians can do some- 
thing about it. 


PREPARATION: Read Psalms 104, the lesson in 
Adult Student, and the lesson which follows. If 
the assignments below do not vitally relate them- 
selves to your local situation, make some that do. 


Possible Assignments 


1. Have someone contact county or state con- 
servation authorities to find out what are some of 
the most pressing conservation problems in your 
section. 

2. If there is now under way in your vicinity a 
conservation project, have a student report on it 
and if advisable have the class visit it. 

3. Contact a qualified conservation officer and 
arrange to have him speak to the church school. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the wasting of our natural resources 
affect us spiritually? 

2. What are the arguments in favor of Federal 
government intervention in conservation projects? 
Those against? 

3. In what personal ways can individual Chris- 
tians save natural resources without depending 
upon, or waiting for, government assistance? 

4. Discuss the advisability of enforcing con- 
servation regulations as over against educating and 
depending upon voluntary conservation. 

Having read the startling facts relative to the 
alarming depletion of our natural resources in the 
lesson in Adult Student, the teacher of this lesson 
should have no difficulty in convincing his students 
that the nation is facing a crisis. They will be 
convinced themselves when they have read the 
lesson. Unfortunately, too many of them are so 
far removed from direct contact with the problem 
that even the startling figures will not have much 
effect. Everything the teacher can do, therefore, to 
bring the matter home to them will reinforce 
impersonal facts in a personal way. 

In some instances, the depletion of our natural 
resources leads to higher prices which everyone 
has to pay. This has been true to some extent 
in the paper situation. As pulpwood is harder to 
get and farther away from the nation’s printing 
centers, the cost of paper goes up and the increase 
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immune against 


civilization is not 
Even on this continent there are reminders for 
civilizations that have risen and fallen. The Tolt« 
of monument builders, who vanished about A.D. 
built the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, at San Juan 
huacan, Mexico (above). (Photo by Publishers’ 


Service.) 


American 


has to be passed on to the purchaser of 
papers, magazines, and periodicals. A recent ° 
from England warned us that the time will 
when Americans will not use their paper ex 
gantly as we now do. There just will not |} 
paper. 

But we are a rich and luxury-loving 
and warnings do not affect us much. We bo: 
never crossing bridges until we get to them, 
realizing that there may not even be a bric 
cross if we don’t construct it ahead of time. 
the early days we have been wasteful of our n 
resources. And even when we have realize: 
wastefulness, we have brushed the problem 
as something for the next generation to 
about. 

Unless the matter is approached from a reli 
basis, it is unlikely that much concern w 
given it; for the Christian does not have to 
until he feels the effects directly before he 
something about them. Believing that the 
belongs to God and not to man, the Chr 
regards it as precious and feels he is obli 
to leave it as good or better than he fou 
Had all men who ever exploited natural reso 
operated on this theory, we would not now f 
crisis. Of course, it is not literally true in 
case that men can replace the resources they 
such as metals. It is, however, possible to ré 
forests and replenish soil and control the r 
duction of wild life. And in the case of the 
placeable items, well-planned economical use 
must. 

This is one problem impossible to solve wit 
tederal assistance. Some issues can be met 
remedied to a large extent by individual a 
and there is opportunity for some of that 


But the inescapable fact remains that few pe: 


or corporations are going to go to the ex; 
to conserve our resources unless their compet 
are required to do the same. As Carothers sl} 
it is not satisfactory to leave it up to the indiv 


states; for one state will not practice conserv: 


if its neighboring state refuses to practice i 
The day is here when a world-wide plan of 


servation is in order. Not all countries hav 
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must, then, be a sharing and a mutual agreement 
to conserve for all humanity’s sake. After all the 
whole world is the Lord’s. What effect, for instance, 
does such a principle have on our attitude toward 
the colossal waste of world war? 

Since the earth is the Lord’s, God did a good 
thing when he made it and cannot be blamed for 
the misuse and abuse to which men have subjected 
its products. Moreover, God has given man intelli- 
gence with which man can channel these resources 
to meet particular needs. Our problem is man- 
made not God-made. The acute water shortage 
New York City has experienced, cannot be blamed 
on God who very accommodatingly causes the 
great Hudson River to flow past its doors. While 
New York experienced a water shortage last win- 
ter, people in other sections of the country were 
fleeing flood waters, caused by the fact that forests 
had been cut down and not replanted and also 
because of a lack of flood control—both of which 
are man’s responsibilities. Those who suffer or are 
inconvenienced by either too many or too few 
resources should understand that the evil is essen- 
tially man-made. 

It needs also to be said that, while it may be 
expedient for a corporation or a state to allow 
uncontrolled exploitation of resources, this is only 
a temporary measure. A day of reckoning is not 
far off, indeed it is here already. Every wasteful 
practice now will some day have to be paid for, 
and the price will increase out of all proportion 
to the present value of those same resources. The 
fact that it has already caught up to us should 
cause concern, but even if it hadn’t caught up to 
us, the Christian nevertheless has a religious 
obligation to exercise every conservation practice 
known and to discover more. 

The Christian should set an example in his 
community by cooperating with the available con- 
servation program. State agricultural departments 
are prepared to give help in preventing soil erosion 
and depletion of soil fertility. In my community, 
farmers were taken for an airplane ride which 
enabled them to observe the newly-plowed fields. 
They had been briefed on what to look for. One 
look was enough. They were convinced that some- 
thing needed to be done and became disciples of 
soil conservation. 

Where tenants occupy farms, interest in soil 
conservation is not as great as where the owner 
cecupies the farm, which is understandable. This 
raises the whole question of tenant farming and 
the desirability of making it possible for more 
farmers to own the farms they work. If this is 
@ problem in your community, suggest what your 
church could be doing about it. 

Conservation programs may be expensive. They 
may increase local taxes. In my state, two cities 
have been requested to stop polluting streams which 
pass through them. To do this will mean the con- 
struction of expensive disposal units and the load 
will have to be assumed by the taxpayers who 
are already overburdened. Here, then, is a very 
practical problem Christians will have to face. 
Should they favor or oppose construction of the 
disposal units? Are there other more important 
community needs? On general principles the Chris- 
tian knows he should favor antipollution programs, 
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but when it comes to a specific case,in which he 
is involved, it is not so easy to decide. Yet there 
is where religion must function if it is to function 
at all. 

The teacher’s task will be to cause his students 
to see the problem, to recognize it as religious 
and very practical. It should also be seen to be 
one about which the Christian can do something. 
His cooperation may be direct, such as practicing 
soil conservation on his farm. It may be more in- 
direct, such as urging his congressman to support 
federal aid to specific conservation projects. It 
may be the simple matter of observing his state’s 
hunting and fishing laws or refusing to be ex- 
travagant in the use of waste paper or not 
allowing scrap metal to lie around to rust away. 
Perhaps he will be given the opportunity to assume 
civic leadership of some conservation project. 

Whatever the opportunity, no Christian who 
really believes “The earth is the Lord’s” will 
withhold his support from preserving ‘‘the fulness 
thereof.” Indeed the Christian will do more than 
that, he will use constructively and creatively what 
God has placed in his hands. 


July 30: Our Use of Money 


PURPOSE: To learn how Americans spend their 
money, to interpret their spending in terms of 
Christian character, and to discover what should 
be Christian practice in the use of money. 


PREPARATION: Read Luke 12:13-34, the lesson in 
Adult Student, and the following lesson. The teach- 
er is encouraged to make the following assignments 
or any others he may prefer. 


Possible Assignments 


1. Have a student list the first ten items he thinks 
should have a prior claim on the Christian’s dollar 
in their order of preference and the percentage 
of the dollar each item should receive. (See the 
first table printed in the Adult Student lesson.) 

2. Someone with a special interest for history 
should analyze the fall of various civilizations 
showing why they fell and comparing the reasons 
with any weaknesses in present-day America. 

3. List and classify the items advertised in two 
hundred magazine ads. Grade them according to 
their worth to the individual. What conclusions may 
be drawn from the tabulation? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How should a Christian go about to improve 
his own personal spending habits? 

2. If money is not all-powerful, what is? 

3. How is a Christian morally implicated in the 
use to which his tax dollar is put? What can he 
do about it? 

4. Show how money may be used to strengthen 
the character of the nation. 

The figures compiled in Adult Student for this 
lesson reveal a situation well-nigh hopeless. It 
IS easy to conclude from these figures that the 
country is on the skids and it is only a matter of 
time until a complete moral and economic debacle 
will take place. 

The reason such a debacle has not taken place is 


because disintegration works slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly. It took Rome more years to fall than 
the United States has been a nation. We do not 
need a cataclysmic depression to prove we are 
collapsing. A depression, as terrible as it is, may 
be only a phase of a steadily declining civilization. 
Like a cancerous condition of the human body, it 
takes a long time before the effects are discernible. 
Then it is likely to be too late to save the patient. 

True to the history of mankind, food, clothing, 
and shelter prove to be the three top necessities of 
life. But mankind should not be given too much 
credit for wanting to stay alive. An animal has 
the same desire. The real test of the character 
of Americans is determined by how much they 
spend, relatively speaking, on things other than 
food, clothing, and shelter. Money speaks, and the 
enormous amounts spent for recreation, alcohol, 
and tobacco, compared to what is given to the 
Church and charity, say something about Americans 
and what it says is not good. Analyze it any way 
you like, it still adds up to the same thing. 

The manner in which we spend our money re- 
veals to some extent the way in which we spend 
our time. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to work out any proportionate relationship between 
the two but there undoubtedly is one. Money spent 
for recreation represents time spent for the same 
thing. And the same could be said for tobacco and 
alcohol, although it is probable that some people 
smoke and work at the same time. 

Speculation might be made about the places 
where we spend our money, thus giving a clue to 
the environment we select. While not all alcohol is 
drunk in night clubs, beer gardens, and saloons, 
it is true that a considerable amount is. Money 
spent on recreation also gives a clue to the kind 
of places visited by the person who spends his 
money that way. 

But money can talk positively as well as nega- 
tively. We have been inclined to look down upon 
it as something evil. We have called it “filthy lucre” 
and other uncomplimentary names. Actually money 
of itself is neither good nor bad. Its nature is 
entirely determined by the manner in which we 
get it and spend it. It can speak volumes in our 
favor or volumes against us. It is for us to deter- 
mine which it will be. It was Paul who said the 
love of money was the root of all evil. He did not 
say money was the root of all evil as has often 
been credited to him. Many times money has been 
the root of a lot of good when the user has been 
inspired by noble motives. It will profit any class 
to take the time to list a number of positive, 
constructive, and creative ways in which money can 
be spent. 

It is a sad commentary on American life that 
so much time is spent in seeking greater incomes 
and so little time spent in figuring better ways in 
which to spend the incomes we now receive. This 
does not mean we should not receive larger wages 
or salaries. If we are going to have a higher 
standard of living, it probably means we will need 
to have increased incomes. But does it necessarily 
follow that larger incomes guarantee better living? 
What about the rich man’s son who has all the 
money he can spend? What about the prodigal son 
of Jesus’ parable? What about the rich young 
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ruler who came to Jesus to ask how he 
inherit eternal life? These and many mo 
amples taken from actual life experiences 
that more money does not automatically 
better living. 

The way in which the government spen 
taxpayer’s dollar is also revealing. As the sta 
show, the figure for national defense tops 
thing else. How much it proves we are 
in a state of fear cannot be accurately tab 
But who is there who doubts for one m 
that it represents a strong feeling of ni: 
insecurity? And this is another way of 
our mental health is not all it should be. | 
proves (a point Russia never ceases to emph 
that we are still committed to the war m 
regardless of how much we argue in favor of 

What couldn’t be done with our defense | 
if it were spent on public improvements, « 
tion, research, improved health, better housir 
hundreds of other much-to-be-desired contrib 
to better life? It is sickening to think of the 
nomical amounts spent for wars, past and f 
when there are so many needs to be met al 
the world. If only the expenditures could | 
versed! But can this be done without changi! 
character of the American people? 

Money does not bring security. The United 
gold buried in Kentucky does not bring sec 
America was never richer in the things o 
world and she was never more insecure, 
when she was in the midst of a war whe 
outcome was questionable. 

In order to realize the value of money, it i 
necessary to realize its limitations. It is tru¢ 
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we have to have money to eat. But there is little 
point to eating if an H-bomb destroys us tomorrow. 
We can’t eat ideals but neither can we eat without 
them. The so-called almighty American dollar needs 
to be put in its proper place and its place is far 
from being almighty. It has not stopped Commu- 
nism in China. It has not brought peace. It has 
failed to solve any one of the major problems 
facing the world. Its failures are far more con- 
spicuous than its successes. Only when we seek 
the kingdom of God first does money take on its 
proper significance. 

In so far as it is possible, and as opportunity 
presents itself, the individual Christian can help 
influence his government in the better use of the 
taxpayer’s money. While working at that, there 
is nothing to prevent the Christian from cultivat- 
ing better personal budgetary habits. Let each one 
compare his own budget with the figures given in 
Adult Student. Since the figures are for the nation 
as a whole, it should be assumed that any sincere 
Christian will be able to show a reuch wiser use 
of his income. 

During the depression years when I was pastor 
of a Detroit church, I made a simple test at the 
evening youth group meeting. It was confidential 
and embarrassed no one except as the totals them- 
selves were embarrassing. After the evening offer- 
ing had been received, each person was asked to 
write on a piece of paper the amount he had spent 
that week on the movies. It turned out that each 
had spent an average of fifty-five cents and had 
that evening put into the offering the average 
amount of only five cents. They never quite got 
over the revelation. 
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Two thirds of the entire human family are c 
in a self-perpetuating vicious circle of poverty 
ease, hunger, and ignorance. In Point Four « 
inaugural address, President Truman stated, ‘ 


by helping the least fortunate of its members to 
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themselves can the human family achieve the decent, 
satisfying life that is the right of all people.” Congress 
was asked to authorize a program of technical and 
financial assistance for the people of the underde- 
veloped areas. 
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A Problem of “A Just Price” 


[SEE PAGE 44, ADULT STUDENT] 


Be sure, in directing this discussion, that the 
group does not go off at a tangent about some 
of the incidental peculiarities involved in the coal 
mining industry. This forum simply takes coal as 
a concrete example to deal with problems that are 
much more far-reaching than any one industry. 
You will not go very far before you discover that 
there are no simple and easy answers to these 
questions. 

In order to make the discussion of the most 
profit, the leader should make certain that each 
major party to the situation has a fair and honest 
representation. Better leave out of the discussion 
this time the question of the policies of the mine 
operators, both union and nonunion. Keep the ques- 
tion sharply slanted to the local community. 

There is the problem of the retail dealer who 
is honesty trying to serve his community with 
the highest quality merchandise he can provide 
and who finds himself bedeviled by mounting costs 
and shrinking margins of profit. What about the 
ethics of taking advantage of what everyone is 
likely to accept as an inevitable rise in price to 
push the margin between profitable service and 
possible failure a little wider? 

The discussion ought not lose sight of the other 
side of this question. It does happen sometimes 
that a merchant seizes such an opportunity to 
press his personal advantage at the expense of the 
service he renders to his customers. Just how is 
a sincere Christian going to deal with this kind of 
problem ? 

Or, take the situation of the dealer who deals 
in a lower-grade and yet a marketable product. 
Is he accountable for the fact that the operators 
from whom he gets his supply are offering their 
product at lower prices, partly, at least, by holding 
the wages of their employees below standard? 

Take the consumer’s problem. He has his re- 
sponsibility to his family. He must feed and clothe 
and house his family as comfortably as he is able. 
How far is he justified in disregarding ethical 
issues affecting the policies of the merchants with 
whom he deals, if thereby he can win an advantage 
for his family? Or does every citizen have an 
obligation to encourage merchants who sincerely 
strive to deal fairly with everyone and discourage 
those who are always ready to cut corners? 

Take the union carpenter as an example of 
another angle. He has voluntarily aligned himself 
With 2 union of men who have banded together, 
by pooling their strength, to seek to win for 
themselves and their fellows better working con- 


ditions. How about his obligation to respect this 
bond of loyalty in all of his community relation- 
ships? How far is an individual obligated to shape 


‘his personal practice in conformity with broad 


policies affecting both his immediate neighborhood 
and the larger community? These are some of the 
knotty questions that need to be faced in situations 
such as have been described in this forum. 


Paging “Smoky Joe” 


The problem of smoke-poisoned atmosphere has 
become much more than a local issue. Every major 
industrial center between the two oceans has had 
to face it in one form or another. The question 
was given a particularly lurid setting a short 
while ago when to the usual accumulation of car- 
bon wastes were added poisonous vapors of a partic- 
ularly deadly variety which brought swift death 
to a considerable number of people in one industrial 
community. 

The problem has been given a sharp emphasis 
in popular attention through the success with 
which such major industrial centers as Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis have wrestled with the problem. We 
can say, without any hesitation, that it is no 
longer necessary to befoul the air which hundreds 
of thousands of helpless men, women, and children 
must breathe every moment of their existence in 
order to maintain a prosperous community 
economy. 

The mechanical instruments and methods of 
dealing with the nuisance are available. It has 
been demonstrated that the cost of installing and 
operating effective controls do not present serious 
crippling handicaps to local industry or business. 

One angle that should not be overlooked is the 
difficulty which we all experience in divorcing our 
personal interests from questions that do affect us 
direcily. It is easy to condemn our neighbor who 
is obviously thinking first of all of himself. The 
leader should seek to direct the discussion to an 
appreciation of the nature of this problem. We 
need to establish a basis for the consideration of 
such questions in which we do not impugn the 
honesty or sincerity of those whose practices we 
question. At the same time we need to make it 
crystal clear that the Christian ideal makes it 
mandatory for every disciple of Jesus to criticize 
his own motives and actions far more severely than 
he ever does those of his neighbors. 

In communities where smoke is a real problem, 
it would be wise to have committees appointed in 
advance to collect as much information as they can 
concerning the local situation. Possibly some mem- 
bers of the city government could be invited to 
present the problem as they see it. It might be 
worth while enlisting a panel of representative 
persons, who could present the problem from the 
standpoint of what it would mean to each of the 
vital interests represented in the community. 

It would be helpful if someone could obtain in- 
formation concerning what has actually been accom- 
plished in such cities as St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh and how the improvement was brought about. 
If your local community has a program on foot to 
reduce the smoke hazard, your group may wish to 
discuss ways in which they can help. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 











Your Children 


HILDREN, LIKE GROWN-UPS, read what is eas 
C available. And their taste in reading is acquired thro 

the type of material with which they become m 
familiar. Give them highly colored sensational books and st« 
papers and their appetites will grow toward that kind of di 
Give them good reading materials and they will naturally gra 
tate toward wholesome literature. 

Poor, shoddy literature is available in plenty at every tur 
And children eagerly read it when there is none of the bett 
kind provided for them. 

The Methodist Church has for more than 100 years attempt 
to place good reading material in the hands of the children a 
youth who attend church school. Through a system of fi 
story papers these young folk are given regularly informatio: 
reading, “just-for-fun” stories, adventure narratives, beautif 
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poems, and pictorial excursions into exciting places in their own 
and other lands. 

There are five Methodist story papers and each one is de 
veloped to meet the reading needs of a special age group. Each 
contains reading which has honesty, vitality, and credibility. 
Thus, a lifelong desire for good literature is created because 
it seems to emerge from life itself and appeals to the experience 
and desires of the reader far more than the fantastic tales told 
in trashy fashion. 

Your children should have the opportunity for reading these 
story papers. If they are not receiving them at church school, 
ask your pastor, or other officers, to consider ordering them for 
all the young folk. The cost is trifling compared to the good 
they can do. 

Sample copies will be gladly sent for examination. 


The Methodist ‘ublishing House 


Please order from House 


Nashville 2 $s 
Richmond 16 Da 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 11 
New York 11 


Pittsburgh 30 


Francisco 2 
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Kansas City 6 Portland 5 
Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit 1 Since 789 








